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The Pol TTICAL LIrn, &c. 


= | HE author of the following ſheets is a 
man who can ſee an error in his greateſt 
friend; and do juſtice to the merit of 


his greateſt enemy. Mr. Pitt has been for man 


years a moſt exalted character, in his opinion; 
and yet he is far from thinking but what Mr. Pitt 
has imperfections. His opinion, however, of 
this great man, he would have modeſtly confined 
to himſelf, had not the favours with which the 
ſovereign has juſt been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh him, 

raiſed a clamour no leſs unjuſt than univerſal 
through the kingdom, and rendered it abſolutely 
neceſſary to remind the public that the earl of 
Chatham has acted in no manner derogatory to 
the conſequence of Mr. Pitt. 

Ihe public prints, for ſome days paſt, have 
been replete with low- minded malice, and ig- 
norant ſcurrility; the conductors of the preſs, 
that exalted palladium of our lives and liberties, 
have baſely deſerted the deſign of their own in- 


ſtitution, and ſought, by every deſpicable artifice, -. 


to wound the character of a perſonage, whom 
they themſelves have for ſeveral years paſt been 
celebrating as the moſt perfect criterion of pa- 
triotic virtue; infamouſly eſpouſing thoſe pre- 
Judices which it was their immediate duty ta 
condemn, they readily gave room to every ſhaft, 
either of a repining envy, or a diſappointed male 
volence; and ſacrificed both their juſtice as 
writers, and their generoſity as men, for the 
important conſideration of railing their reſpective 
papers an additional half quire, and gaining a 
new ſet of readers at the Horſe-ſhoe and Magpye, 
to her Gaoſe and Gridiron, But though the 
1 | N vamanly, 


* 
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unmanly, the ſcandalous machinations or the 
worthy gentlemen, have made ſome impreſſion 


on the minds of the unthinking and the credu- 


lous, 'tis to be hoped that the candid and the 


intelligent, will ſtill exert a right of judging for 
themſelves; and that the crude, indigeſted re- 
preſentations of a news- paper compiler, will be 
treated with that contempt which is due to the 


general contraction of the author's heart, and the 


cuſtomary narrowneſs of his abilities. 
That the reader, however, may not here i ima- 
gine I deſign to treſpaſs upon his patience with a 


dull unmeaning exclamation againſt the little- 


minded venality of news- paper eſſayiſts, I ſhall, 

in the courſe of the following ſheets, take a re- 
troſpect of Mr. Pitt's conduct, from his firſt ap- 
pearance in a public character, down to the 
preſent time; and this I ſhall do with all the bre- 
vity I can, as the kingdom requires little more 
than a bare mention of occurrences, to be put 
in mind of its obligations. I ſhall next con- 
ſider the foundation of the preſent popular cry 
againſt him, and conclude with ſome animad- 
verſions of a general nature, which, I flatter 


myſelf, will not be totally loft upon the conſi- 


derate part of the public. 

Mr. Pitt, for fo I ſhall call him, as the name 
moſt familiar both to myſelf and my readers, is 
grandſon to Mr. Pitt, formerly an Eaſt-India 
governor, and- meme Diamond Pitt, from a 
very large diamond which he brought home with 
him to England. The preſent obſect of our en- 

quiry, was born hay inp but was a younger 
ſon; his educatio 


trimony was ſmall; and, perhaps, to the ſmall- 
neſs of that patrimony his riſe may be attributed, 
ſince it obliged him to a proper exertion of his 
E extraordinary abilities. 


- 


was liberal, though his pa- 


0 
PDiſegvering a very enterprizing genius, at a 
very early age he obtained a ſeat in the Houſe 
of Commons; but having ſcarcely more than 
what afforded a parliamentary qualification, 
his friends procured: him a cornetcy of horſe, 
which was no unſcaſonable addition to his cir- 
cumſtances. The profits ariſing from his com- 


miſſion, however, were of no long duration; for 


that exalted principle of independence, which 
has ever continued to influence his actions, lead- 
ing him to ſupport a motion in the year 1737, 


for encreaſing the annual allowance of his royal 


highneſs Frederick, prince of Wales, he fell 
under the diſpleaſure of the miniſtry, and his 
little cornetcy was infamouſly taken from him 
by DT 

The reduction of his circumſtances, how- 
ever, betrayed him into no acts of littleneſs; 
and, though he was of an age in which the ge- 
nerality of young fellows launch out into extra- 
vagant diſſipations, he confined. himſelf, with a 
fortitude that did him the greateſt honour, within 
the ſcanty limits of his income and exerted 
himſelf with ſuch ſucceſs againſt the adminiſ- 
tration in his parliamentary character, as pro- 
cured him the general admiration of his 
country. 5 rt 
Indeed, it was no way ſurpriſing, to find a 
man poſſeſſed of ſuch talents for elocution, a 
maſterly orator; for, join'd to a very compre- 
henſive genius, Mr. Pitt was endued with a 
manner irreſiſtibly convictive; his voice was 


manly and' full; his countenance keen and ex- 


preſſive; his conceptions juſt and important; 
and his diction ſo aſtoniſhingly powerful, that 
it rolled with the impetuoſity of a torrept, and 
* B 
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mſlancly overwhelmed the moſt formidibis of 


his enemies. If he wanted any requiſite, it was 
that elegance of addrefs which we ſignify by the 


term grace---but what he ſuffered in this reſpe& 


was amply made up by his energy; and, while 
others gradually ſtole upon our attention, he 
entered into an argument at once with ſuch a 
degree of weight and perſpecuity, as never failed 
to command it. | 5 
In the year 1740, when the Seamens Bill was 
agitated in the houſe, Mr. Pitt, with ſeveral 


other patriotic members, ſtrenuoully oppoſed 


the inſtitution of a law ſo diametrically oppoſite 
to all the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
In this famous debate, Mr. Pitt ſignalized him- 
ſelf ſo remarkably, that Mr. Horace Walp 
thought proper to attack him with an ungentle- 


manly perſonalty of farcaſm, reflecting upon his 


youth, and ſaying, that the inveſtigation of truth 
was but little promoted by the affectation of a 


theatrical geſture, an elevated tone, and a pomp- 


ous arrangement of words. To this, Mr. Pitt 
immediately replied, “ that he would not un- 
« dertake to determine whether youth could be 
« juſtly imputed to any man as aTeproach; bur 
© he inſiſted, that the wretch who had ſeen the 
© conſequence of reiterated errors, and ſtill con- 
s tinued to blunder, and whoſe age only added 
te obſtinacy to ſtupidity, did not deſetwe that his 
« grey hairs ſhould exempt him from the uni- 
* yerſal ſcorn of the kingdom; much leſs did 
* the hoary ſinner merit the eſteem of mankind, 
de who, as he advanced in age, receded from 
virtue, and encreaſed the enormity of his 
* crimes as he was diveſted of temptation; proſ- 
„ tituted his principles for money, which he 
1 5 | 
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ce fever could enjoy, and ſpent the miſerable 


„ dregs of his life in the deſtruction of his 


country.“ „ 5 

Mr. Pitt, though he had rendered himſelf not 
a little obnoxious to the court, was, nevertheleſs, 
when the political Caſtor and Pollux took upon 
them the principal direction of affairs, in the 
memorable year 1746, appointed to the lucrative 
ne cure of an Iriſh Vice-Treaſurer-ſhip; and, not 


long after, promoted to the ſtill more profitable 


employment of Paymaſter- general to the Forces, 


and ſworn in a Privy Counſellor. In time of 


war, the Paymaſter-ſhip of the Forces is gene- 
rally looked upon as the moſt advantageous 


office in the kingdom; and even in time of peace, 


tis ſeldom rated at leſs than a clear 3000 l. a year. 
Yet narrow as Mr. Pitt's private fortune was at 
that period known to be, he diſcharged the 
duties of this place with a degree of diſintereſt- 
edneſs that forced his very enemies to admire 
him; abridging a number of very conſiderable 
perquilites, which had for many years been 
ranted to his predeceſſors; and ſetting an ex- 
ample of moderation to all cotemporary and ſuc- 
ceeding miniſters, which we are infinitely ſorry 
to inform the reader produced ſcarce a ſingle 
inſtance of imitation. The whole world ap- 
plauded the action; but few cared to copy it: 


for though all might be fond of popularity, there 


were none who would purchaſe it at fo great an 
expence. The kingdom, however, from the 


moment it ſaw ſuch convincing proofs of his 
integrity, diſtinguiſhed him by the moſt im- 
plicit marks of confidence and affection ; and it 


was enough ever after, to render an adminiſ- 


8 B 2 tration 
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witlon' ſuſpected, if he was not apppiutest, te 


ſome very principal employment. 

The paltry peace of Aix-la-Chapelle being 
quickly Klowel by a recommencement of hoſ- 
tilities, ſir Thomas Robinſon reſigned the ſeals as 
Secretary of State, and his late majeſty, beſtowing 
them on Mr. Henry Fox (the preſent lord Hol- 
land) a gentleman between whom and Mr. Pitt 


an oppoſition had Almoſt conſtantly ſubſiſted, the 
latter threw up his Pay- -raſter-generalſhip, not 


chooſing to act in a ſubordinate capacity, to a 
man who purſued a ſyſtem of politics fo evi- 
dently oppoſite to what he conſidered the public 
welfare. Beſides, he probably thought it an 


 Indignity, that his profeſſed opponent ſhould be 
lifted above him in the adminiſtration, after he 


had diſcharged the offices which he hitherto held, 


ſo highly to the ſatisfaction of the whole king- 


dom. Be this latter ſuggeſtion as it may, 
Mr. Pitt had no reaſon. whatſoever to ſuppoſe 
that any compliment was intended to him by the 


cided with the king's favourite view, the defence 
of Hanover; and, therefore, naturally ſtood high 
in the eſteem of a ſovereign who was influenced 


by ſo ſtrong a predeliction for the place of his 


nativity. Whereas, Mr. Pitt had oppoſed all 
continenral connections, with ſo uncealing a ſe- 
dulity, and thwarted the crown with ſuch bold- 
neſs, in the moſt tender of all its wiſhes, that 
he could not be inſenſible how perſonally unac- 
ceptable he was at that time in the eye of his 


majeſty. His reſignation, therefore, was no 


leſs prudent on the one hand, than it was ſpi- 


ct on the _ and was: perfe&ty abe 


Wit 


omotion of Mr. Fox. That miniſter coin- 


RR 
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with that dignity of ſentiment which he had laid 
down as the unalterable guide of his actions. 
The meaſures taken, during Mr. Fox's admi- 


- niſtration, to carry on the war againſt France, 


were, in general, ſo miſerably planned, and fo 
wretchedly executed, that the affairs of Great 


Britain wore a moſt alarming aſpect, and nothing 


but terror and ſurprize were ſeen in the remoteſt 
corners of the kingdom. Petrified almoſt with 


the apprehenſion of an inſtant invaſion, an army 
of mercenaries were brought over from Ger- 


many to protect us; and, while every generous- 
minded Engliſhman was inflam'd with an honeſt 
indignation at ſuch an inſult, both ,upon the 
courage and the loyalty of the kingdom, we 
received the agreeable intelligence of having 
loſt Minorca in the Mediterranean, and Oſwego 
in America: add to all this, that the able and 
upright Mr. Legge was turned out of the Ex- 
chequer, where he prefided with ſo much repn- 


tation, for adviſing a judicious change of public 


meaſupes and laying the national diſtreſſes to 
the . 55 | 


CF oper account. | 
make of Great Britain, who ſhare the 
common infirmities of all exalted minds, I mean 


that of being extravagantly elated at the ſmalleſt 


dawn of ſucceſs, and ſeverely mortified at the 
leaſt ſtroke of adverſity, were, at this E out- 
rageous in their complaints againſt the miniſtry. 


The city of London ſet an example to all the 


other corporations, in a moſt ſpirited addreſs to 
their repreſentatives, loudly lamenting the poſ- 


ture of public affairs, and earneſtly exhorting 


their members to make a minute enquiry into 
the cauſe of the general diſtreſs. In ſhort, as 
the blunders of the adminiſtration were notorious, 

the 
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the murmur of the people was univerſal; and 
Mr. Fox, finding himſelf utterly unable to weather 
the riſing ſtorm, he ſhewed one act of prudence, 
by retiring from the helm, and ſuffering the ma- 


nagement of the veſſel to be placed in much 


more judicious hands. 


On Mr. Fox's reſignation, the whole ſyſtem 


of the miniſtry being unhinged, Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge were, by the unanimous voice of 
the nation, called into power, and the hopes of 
Great Britain once more began to revive. The 


gleam, however, was but of a very ſhort dura- 


tion; ſor the miniſters, reſolutely bent againſt 


ſacrificing the blood and treaſure. of the nation, 


in a quarrel with which it had no manner of 


connexion, ſoon diſobliged the ſovereign by re- 


fuſing to cover his Electoral Dominions; and 


their enemies naturally made uſe of every op- 


portunity to repreſent their patriotic regard for 
the intereſt of Great Britain, as a want of in- 


clination to ſerve him. The mind once ſoured 


is but too apt to imbibe an unfavourable im- 

reſſion; and, in proportion as we are thwarted 
in ſome darling expectation, in proportion we 
are ready to believe the inſinuations of envy or 

rejudice, againſt the perſon who prevents that 
expectation from being indulged. The beſt are 
not always proof againſt this infirmity; and fatal 
experience unhappily convinces us, that mo- 
narchs are no more exempted from failings than 
the humbleſt claſſes of men. Every day, there- 
fore, the ſovereign was gratified with ſome freſh 
complaint againſt his new miniſters ; they were 
painted as ignorant and preſumptuous; and the 


character found but too implicit a belief: ne- 


yertheleſs, Mr. Pitt ftill continued under all the 
ED | diſadyvantages, 
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diſadvantages, not only of a powerful faction 


againſt him, but even under a certaiaty of 
having forfeited the Royal Favour, to labour in 
the ſervice of the public. He knew the prince 
had been miſled into an erroneous ſyſtem of 
politics, by the infamous ſervility of former 
miniſters; he alſo knew that, to promote his in- 
tereſt as king of Great Britain, was infinitely 
more to his majeſty's welfare, than to ſtudy for 
his advancement as elector of Hanover. On 
theſe accounts, like a faithful ſubject to his king, 
and an honeſt citizen to his country, he pro- 
ſecuted ſuch meaſures as were beſt calculated for 
the mutual happineſs of both; and notwithſtand- 


ing all the oppoſition he met with, the Militia 


Bill, which was conſidered as laying the axe to 
the root of all continental connections, was for- 


tunately carried, during the ſhort duration of 


his power, through the indefatigable aſſiduity, 
and. unremitting fortitude of the miniſter. By 
means of this ſalutary bill, the neceſſity of a 


ſtanding army was entirely removed, the fear of 
an invaſion rendered totally chimerical, and the 


kingdom put in a conſtitutional capacity of 


maintaining her rights, and enforcing her laws 
againſt every foreign or domeſtic enemy. 


Mr. Fox reſigned the ſeals of Secretary the 


| latter end of October, 1756; and on the fourth of 


December following, Mr. Pitt was appointed in 
his room. Three days before this appointment, 
the foreign mercenaries were ordered home by 


his majeſty's directions; but the king foreſeeing 


that the Britiſh war with France would inevitably 


lead the French to make an attack upon his 


German territories, he ſent Mr. Pitt with a meſ- 
ſage to the Houſe of Commons, on the 17th 
| of 
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February, 1757, to acquaint them, that the 
moſt formidable preparations were making by. 
France againſt his electoral dominions, and to tell 
them that he hoped their affection would not only 
aſſiſt him in maintaining an army of obſervation, 
but put him alſo in a condition of fulfilling his 
engagements with the king of Pruſſia, Mr. Pitt 
delivered the meſſage as a miniſter, but as an 
honeſt Engliſhman ſtill continued his oppoſition 
to continental connections. This is, perhaps, the 
moſt extraordinary inſtance of independency to 
be met with in the annals of hiſtory. Other 


miniſters have endeavoured to ſteal a prince into 


ſuch opinions as correſponded with their own, 
by indulging him in ſome favourite articles; but 
it was for Mr. Pitt to be above every little ar- 
tifice of that nature, and to ſet ſucceeding ages 
a glorious example, that the frown of a ſovereign 
is a very inſignificant circumſtance, when com- 
pared-to the welfare of a country, His beha- 
viour in this reſpect could not be overlooked at 
Court; and accordingly, on the 5th of April, 


he was diveſted of the Seal, and his enemies 
once more re-inſtated in the chief direction of 


affairs, to the unſpeakable mortification of the 
whole kingdom. Mr. Legge reſigned, in a few 
days after Mr, Pitt's diſmiſſion, and Great Britain 
again ſaw herſelf under the government of thoſe 


very men to whoſe corruption or incapacity ſhe 


owed the principal part of her misfortunes. . 
The diſmiſſion of Mr. Pitt was, perhaps, the 

moſt impolitic ſtep which could be taken by his 

enemies. It raiſed him ſtill higher in the public 


_ eſtimation 3 and nothing could be a ſeverer re- 


flection on the conduct of the court, than the 
addreſſes which were ſent from all parts of the 
1 e nation 
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nation to him and Mr. Legge, accompanied 
frequently with the reſpectful compliment of a 
freedom and a gold box. Where the ſentiments 
of the court were ſo widely different from the 
language of the people, it was impoſſible that 
tranquility could be expected. The people 
hated their miniſters ; rejoiced in the diſtraction 1 
which reigned through their councils; and even 
expreſſed a ſatisfaction to ſee all their meaſures 
unattended with ſucceſs. At length, after a > 
ſeries of repeated misfortunes, the public exi- 
gencies obliged the court to apply a ſecond time 
to the very men whom it had ſo lately diſmiſſed 
with contempt; and accordingly Mr. Pitt, on & 
the 29th of June, 1757, was reſtored to the of- 
fice of principal ſecretary and, three days after, 
Mr. Legge was reinſtated in his chancellorſhip 
of the Exchequer; the firſt ſeat at the Treaſury 
board was given to the duke of Newcaſtle; the . 
privy-ſeal to lord Temple; while lord Anſon was 
made firſt commiſſioner of the Admiralty, and 
the paymaſter-generalſhip truſted with Mr. Fox. 
By this coalition the public tranquility was re- 
covered; and the nation ſeemed to gain new life, 
when they ſaw the principal management of 
their affairs in the hands of a man upon whole 
wiſdom and probity they could ſafely depend. 
The reader is now advancing pretty faſt to 
a period in which Mr. Pitt will ſhine with 
degree of aſtoniſhing brightneſs ; and in which 
the nation will alſo be found at a pinnacle of 
glory infinitely ſuperior to the moſt celebrated 
#ra's of the Greek or Romanempires. Alexander 
2 and Cæſar, to be ſure, conquered ſeveral ex- 
\ tenſive kingdoms, and, with a comparative hand- 
ful of men, overthrew many numerous armies; 
but Alexander and Cæſar generally fought with 
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people who were utterly unacquainted with the 
ſyſtems of war, and had nothing but rude un- 
cultivated force to oppoſe the . MO regula- 
tions of maſterly generals and experienced ve- 
terans. Unleſs in the civil wars, they had little 
more than a mighty mob to encounter, who fell 
eaſy a ſacrifice to conduct and diſcipline, as 1 
= prodigious armies of Indoſtan now. fall to 9 
the little troops of the Eaſt. India company: 'M 
whereas, during, our contention with France, we. 
not only had ſuperior numbers to combat, but 
theſe numbers were even compoſed of men re- 34 
ularly trained up in the niceſt arts of war, and, 1 
ib an ine more expert in diſcipline than 1 
— ves. Our conqueſts, of courſe, were the BY 
more difficult, and, in proportion. to that diffi- | 
culty, we muſt naturally eſtimate our reputation. 
One of the firſt plans which Mr. Pitt under- 
took after he had been thus re-eſtabliſhed in 
Power, was, to carry the war into France, and, 
inſtead. of ſuffering the people of England to 
Janguiſh under the terrors of an invaſion, to 
animate them at once, by a ſpirited deſcent on 
the coaſts of the enemy. This plan was un- 
doubtedly a very good one, as it was not only 
calculated to raiſe the drooping ſpirit of the na- 
tion, but to cruſh the French naval power, which, 
at that time was very formidable, and which, in 
fact, was what alone could reaſonably fill us with 
any apprehenſion. Accordingly an armament 
was equipped and ſent out, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Hawke and Sir John, Mor- 
daunt, who were directed to ſail for Baſque 
Road and to make an attack upon the town of 
Rochefort, The expedition, however, failed, 
and 'tis believed through the machinations of 
Mr. Pitt $ enemies; for when, after the com: 
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nander of the land forces had been acquitted 


by a court martial of any-miſbehaviour, an at- 
tetnpt was made in the city towards obtaining 
a parliamentary enquiry into the cauſe of the 
miſearriage, the lord- mayor and common- coun- 
cil were over- ruled by a meſſage from the king, 
and the affair was ſuffered to die away gradually 
with the indignation of the public. 

But though the expedition miſcarried, - the 
very deſign of it awaked ſome of the European 


potentates from the lethargy in which they had 
for ſome time been unaccountably abſorbed. 


A treaty was immediately concluded between 


Denmark and Sweden for their mutual ſecurity, 


and they even ordered a fleet into the Baltic for 
fear an Engliſh ſquadron ſhould be ſent towards 
the north. The Dutch and the Italians took every 
neceſſary precaution for their fafety; while 
Spain and Portugal, truſting to their commercial 
intercourſes with Great Britain, and ſeeing France 
ſufficiently employed, | 5 


« Laugh'd at the tempeſt, and enjoy'd the 


6 Rorm,” 


The parliament meeting on the firſt of De- 
cember, a unanimity appeared in that auguſt 
aſſembly with which it had been unacquainted 
for many years. Mr. Pitt's enemies ſaw him 
at a pinnacle of favour with the public, from 


which it would be very difficult to ſhake him; 


and therefore, when they found him too formi- 
dable as an enemy, they wiſely endeavoured to 
engage him as a friend. This produced a firm 
coailtion in the council, and the harmony of the 
council very naturally diffuſed itſelf through all 


the parliamentary tranſactions. This, together 
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Wit the good opinion which the king about 
this time began to averion e Mr. Pitt, on ac- 

d 
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count of his hearty averſion to the French, gave 
a new turn to affairs, and laid a baſis fot that 
_ prodigious chain of ſucceſſes which diſtinguiſhed 
$73 the courſe of his adminiſtration, 
53 It was an eaſy matter for a miniſter of Mr. 
Pitts penetration, thus happily ſituated, to ſee 
that the only proper way of dealing with the 
French was to employ the naval force of Great 
Britain, in which the main ſtrength of the nation 
* might be properly ſaid to conſiſt; he therefore 
ſent out a fleet on the 19th of February under 
the command of admiral Boſcawen, to attempt 
the reduction of Louiſbourg, as the enemy had 
no force of equal ſtrength, nor any commander 
of equal reputation, in that part of the world. 
The French were no ſooner acquainted with the 
deſtination of Mr. Boſcawen than they equipped 
a large fleet to counteract the plan of the Britiſh 
miniſter. On the firſt notice of this circum- 
ſtance, Mr. Pitt ordered admiral Oſborn, with a 
Jquadron into the Straits; upon which, the 
French, determined to do their utmoſt for the 
2 of. an important fortreſs, got a ſecond 
et ready at Toulon, which was commanded. 
by Monſ. du Queſne, to ſtrengthen the other 
{quadron under the direction of Mr. de la Clue, 
in order to force a paſſage through the Straits, 
that Mr. Boſcawen's expedition might be diſap- 
pPointed in its ihtended effect.) Mr. de la Clue 
| - aving failed before Du Queine” s ſquadron was 
ready, now lay blocked up in Carthagena, by 
admiral Oſborne : Du Quelne's coming up to the 
relief of his colleague, fell in with the Engliſh 
fleet, and was attacked in his own ſhip, the 
3 * Foudroyant, of 80 guns, by captain — 
| - 
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df the Monmouth, a Britiſh veſſel of 64 guns, 
who, *tis generally imagined, would have taken 
him ſingly, had not two other Engliſh ſhips come 
up, and induced him to ſtrike before he was 
reduced to the laſt extremity. The gallant cap- 
tain Gardiner loſt his life in the midft of this 
engagement, but his ſhip ſuffered little on that 
account, being bravely fought hy his ieu- 
tenant, Mr. Carkett. The Orphee, another 
French ſhip, was alſo taken, and the Oriflamme 
was driven aſhore on the Spaniſh coaſt. By 
this means, De la Clue not being able to force 
his way through the Straits, admiral Boſcawen's 
expedition was crowned with all the ſucceſs that 
could poſſibly be expected, and the governor of 
 Loviſbourg ſurrended on the 26th of July. This 
conqueſt was ſcarcely atchieved, when St. John's 
alſo ſubmitted; and, notwithſtandiag ſome in- 
conſiderable checks which our troops received 
on the continent of America, Fort Frontenac, 
on the river St. Lawrence, ſurrendered to co- 
lonel Bradſtreet, on the 27th of Auguſt; and, 
on the 25th of November following, Fort du 
Queſne, now Pittſburg, was taken by the arms 
of Great Britain, under the command of briga- 
dier Forbes. „5 ; aw 
The nation, now warmed with the ſun-ſhine 
of ſucceſs, every where extolled the meaſures 
of the miniſter; and the miniſter, indefatigable 
to merit their approbation, was inceſſantly laying 
ſchemes to deſerve it ; ſo that the public had not 
begun to cool in their applauſe, before the depre- 
dations which he made at St. Malo and Cherbourg 
acquired him freſh reputation, and ſtruck an addi- | 
tional terror thro? the enemy. Indeed, the damage | 
A which we did the French Coaſts, was effected 
'Y with ſome loſs to ourſelyes ; for, by ſome inju. | 
? oy dicious Þþ 
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dicious delay in the re-embarkation of the troopꝰ 
at Saint Cas, the duc d' Aguillon, governor 6 

Brittany, aſſembled a conſiderable body of forces, 
and came down time enough to attack the rear 
guard, commanded by general Dury; who, for 
ſome time, maifitained his ground with an aſto- 
niſhing reſolution; but being overpowered by 
numbers, and his ammunition entirely expended, 
many of his men leaped into the ſea, through 
defpair, and were drowned; the general himſelf, 
at length, following the fame example; while 
all the reſt were made priſoners, except a ver 

few, who found means to eſcape to their boats. 
Our whole loſs in this unlucky affair was about 
1300; but as the ſmalleſt miſcarriage conſtantly 
diſpirits the people of England, it threw a gloom 
over the whole nation, which was not diſſipated 
till the warm ſun-ſhine of ſeveral ſucceſſive vic- 


tories happily cleared it up. © = 


* 


Hitherto, all Mr. Pitt's operations were di- 


rected entirely for the benefit of England, and 
no intention whatſoever appeared of interfering 
with the affairs of Germany, though matters on 
the Continent now wore but a difagreeable aſ- 
pect; for the convention at Cloſter Seven had 
been concluded by the duke of Cumberland; 
and the king of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding ſome 
aſtoniſhing ſtrokes of generalſhip, and ſome very 
brilliant ſucceſſes, was, nevertheleſs, in a very 
critical ſituation; he gained a battle, indeed, fre- 
quently ; yet his very victories often plunged. him 
in diſtreſs ; for his enemies found means to bring 
freſh armies in the field, while it was with incre- 


diþle difficulty he could get recruits to fill up 


the devaſtations which were occaſioned by his 
very ſucceſs. Prince Ferdinand, of Brunſwic, 
Who took the command of the Hanoverian forces 
oo in 


2 
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3 in the duke of Cumberland's room, was much 
Z in the ſame circumitances ; he had more than 
: once defeated the French, but he had no ſooner 
gained a victory in one place, than a numerous 
army ſtarted up to oppoſe him in another; ſo 
that, though he was moſt commonly fortunate, 
his troops were, nevertheleſs, gradually leſſened; 
and every new exploit was nothing more than a 
freſh approach to inevitable deſtruction. 
The people of Great Britain, naturally ge- 
nerous, were now fired with an enthuſiaſm for 
glory, which entirely got the better of all their 
former repugnance to continental connections; 
ſo they conquered the French, they were utterly. 
regardleſs, at what price they purchaſed a vic- 
tory; and, fired with an irreſiſtible admiration 
at the heroiſm of his Pruſſian majeſty, they 
were inſenſibly led into a concern with his affairs, 
through an exalted idea of his character. The 
ſober ſentiments of prudence were, therefore, 
totally diſregarded; it became as popular now © 
do aſſiſt the clectorate of Hanover, as it had 
lately becn popular to deſert it; and the whole 
nation ſeemed frantic to ſacrifice its real intereſts, 
for what was conſidered the advancement of its 
reputation. Mr. Pitt ſaw the temper of the 
kingdom; and, whether he thought it neceſſary 
to indulge the public in their wiſhes, or had 
really changed his own ſentiments; or whether 
he thought that, by relaxing in ſome points 
from che ſeverity of his former ſyſtem, he ſhould 
the more readily induce his majeſty into meaſures 
more immediately calculated for the benefit of 
the kingdom, is not my buſineſs to determine: 
all: that: hecqmes me to ſay, is, that a treaty was 
kencluded with the king of Praſſia, 3 
: 1 > us 
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the Advantage of that prince. That ſubſidies 
were:liberally granted to many of the petty ſtates 
on the continent, and a conſiderable. body of 
troops was ſent over, under the command of his 
grace the duke of Marlborough, to re- inforce 
prince Ferdinand. Theſe various engagements 
could not but produce a variety of publie bur- 
dens; however, every body chearfully acquieſced, 
andi the luſtre of our glory rendered us utterly 
inſenſible to ay. concern about our circum- | 
ſtances. : 
Having thus given a a ſketch of What 
as abſolutely neceſſary to mention, relative to 
he firſt diſpoſitions which Mr. Pitt made to 
carry on the war; I ſhall by no means 1 
the reader with a. circumſtantial account of the 
manner, in which the various battles by land, 
or the various engagements by ſea, were con- 
ducted. The . will poſſibly imagine that 
T have been already ſufficiently minute; I ſhall "I 
therefore leave our hiſtorians to give theſe par- 
ticulars at large, and only take notice that his 
meaſures were in general ſo wiſely planned, and 
ſo vigorouſſy executed, that the whole French 
er was ruined, not only in America, but 1 
in Aſia and Africa; and the Britiſh reputation | 
raiſed to a pitch of glory, infinitely beyond the - 
moſt celebrated eras in the annals of this couns ' 
on Such was the ſituation of our affairs, * 
when the demiſe of his late majeſty opened 2 
new ſcene, and introduced a nobleman into a 
principal ſhare of the adminiſtration, Who had, 
till. this event, continued totally excluded from 
the public eye; but who ever ſince has been an 
_— of — execration in Nerf. corner of 
. the kingdom, 2 WE 
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On the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty; Mr. 


Pitt's abilities were too much reſpected, and his 
importance too well known, not to ſecure him 
in the poſſeſſion of his employments, eſpeciall 
as the new monarch, with a magnanimity whic 
charmed: the whole 'nation, declared his inten- 


* 


tion to purſue the ſame political ſyſtem with 


regard to the war, which had been adopted 
during the reign of his illuſtrious grandfather, 
But though Mr. Pitt contihued in office for 
ſome time after, it was unhappily too evi- 
dent, that his influence began very quickly to 
decline. His colleague, Mr. Legge, was dif: 
miſſed immediately after the commencement of 


the new reign, and his diſmiſſion was 3 


aſcribed. to the influence of the favourite, whoſe 
good opinion he generouſly ſcorned to obtain by 
any unmanly conceſſions, either in his public or 
private capacity; be this as it may, all the 
great officers of the crow: ſaw. yery clearly 
where the current of royal favour was princi- 
pally inclined to run; and few of them had 
courage, or virtue enough, to reſiſt che tempta⸗ 
tions with which it was mamleſtly fraught. They 
therefore endeavoured to watch its courſe with 
the moſt inflexible aſſiduity, and having once 
diſcovered the happy channel through which it 


was to be conveyed, they inſtantly quitted 2 | 


other attachment, and forgot the happineſs of 
their country in a ſolicitude for their own im- 
mediate emolument. ; 

One of the firſt proofs which Mr. Pitt res 
ceived of his being deſerted, was in a meaſurg 
which ne ſtrenuvutly adviſed, and which fatal 
experience ſhortly atter convinced the moſt ob- 
| ſtinate of his enemies; to be as ſalutary as it 
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was ws ſetifible, This was the ſending four hips 
of the line to Newfoundland, which was at that 
time almoſt defenceleſs, and hien the meaneſt 
armament that could poſſibly ſteal through the 
ſeas muſt have inſtantly reduced. His advice 
was diſregarded; the ſhips were not ſent out, 
and Mr. Pitt had ſcarcely quitted the admini- 
ſtration, before the place, to the irreparable 
injury of our merchants, was found to be in 
the hands of our enemies. | 
While Mr. Pitt's influence was thus vilibly 
declining in the Britiſh councils, the F rench, 
Who now had a new game to play, found it 
' expedient, through the mediation of Spain, to 

open a negotiation of peace with England. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Buffy came over to London, 
and Mr. Stanley was ſent to Paris. France, 
howeyer, at the fame time that ſhe ſeemed to 
enter into this negotiation with the greateſt air 
of cordiality.; nevertheleſs exerted herſelf with 
an-aſtoniſhing dexterity, to draw Spain into an 
alliance, - offenſive and defenſive, with her, in 
caſe. the court of London did not allow her 
ſuch conditions of peace as ſhe Who; ght proper 
to demand. As ſhe had prear Non to an 
of ſucceeding with Spain, it is generally ima- 
gined that Mr. Buſly was directed to protract 
the treaty as much as poſſible ; and Mr. Pitt, 
juſtly ſuſpecting that there was ſome underhand 
purpoſes to anſwer, from the continued preva- 
rication of the French agent, at length broke 
off all correſpondence with him, and ſent di- 
rections to Mr. Ituney to quit France imme. 
diately. DITION 

Mr. Pitt, who all along ſuſpected that” Fiknce 


and Spain were more Ty connected than 
either 


E 23 } 
either ſeemed inclined to acknowledge, was 
confirmed in his opinion of this circumſtance 
by a memorial which Mr. Buſſy on rene wing his 
negociation of the peace, preſented to the 
Britiſh court, ſignifying, that his Cathololic ma- 


jeſly deſired that the ſame moment which put 


an end to the diſputes between France and us, 

might alſo adjuſt the differences which had for 
ſome time ſubſiſted between him and the En- 
gliſh nation. Theſe differences between Spain 
and Great Britain, were occaſioned by certain 
captures, which the former pretended the latter 


had made, highly derogatory to the dignity of 


her flag; by the ſettlements which the Engliſh 
had made in the bay of Honduras, and by the 
obſtinacy with which they denied the ſubjects of 
his Catholic majeſty a right of fiſhing on the 
banks of Newfoundland.  _ | 

Let the Spaniſh complaints be what they 
would, and let us even allow that they had 
ſufficient cauſe to find fault, nevertheleſs it 
could not but appear extraordinary to ſee 
the French miniſter blending the affairs of 
that kingdom with the buſineſs of his own 
court, as if they had but one common 1aterelt ; 
and this at a time too, when Spain had an 
ambaſſador of her own, reſiding on purpoſe at 


London, to take care of her concerns, and to 


manage evcry tranſaction relative to his nation 
with the Engliſh miniſtry. Mr. Pitt therefore 
ſent orders to lord Briſtol, our ambaſſador at 
Madrid, to repreſent with firmneſs the irregu- 
latity of which the Spaniſh miniſter was guilty 
in thus officiouſly meddling with the buſineſs of 
a negotiation that no way concerned the in- 
tereſt of his court. The earl of Briſtol executed 
RC : "KS his 
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1 8 his commiſſion in a manner that did equal credit 3 
. do his ſpirit and his underſtanding; but the 3 
2 . Spaniſh minſter, ſo far from an inclination to 


acknowledge the leaſt miſtake, openly juſtified 
the propriety of his conduct; indeed he con- 
tinued to expreſs ſentiments of the higheſt re- 
; ſpect for Great Britain; yet, while he did this, 
he made no ſtruple whatever to declare the 
ſtrongeſt attachment to its enemies; ſo that Mr. 
Pitt, finding there was no dependence to be 
had upon his anſwers, reſolved to ſend the fleet 
Which he had provided for the attack of Mar- 
tinico, without loſs of time, to the Havannah; 
And to prepare a powerful armament likewiſe 
do cruiſe along the coaſt of Spain itſelf, 
that the miniſter might either come to an ex- 
plicit declaration of his pacific intentions, in 
the face of all Europe; or ſuffer the juſt in- 
dignation of a country, which he had ſo perfi- 
diouſly deſigned to attack in open violation of 
all public ties and national engagements. Mr. 
r Pitt was the more eager to ſeize this occaſion 
4 of executing his plan, becauſe if the Spaniard 
1 mould turn out the enemy he ſuſpected, Eng- 
land would have a fair opportunity of inter- 
cepting the annual money ſhips, which Spain 
was ſoon to expect from its Weſt-Indian world; $ 
and conſequently not only incapacitate his Ca-. 
tholic majeſty, at the very firſt ſtep, from being 
able to act with any vigour; but put it into our 
power to fight him with his own treaſure ; of 
which the moment he was deprived it would be 
utterly impoſſible for him to give the leaſt aſſiſt- 
ance to France; and even impoſſible to prevent 
us from making continual depredations on his 
pwn territories, por Finn 
555 | Ce Some 


9 „ 
3 | "= Fx 3 people have indeed imagine ned,” via a 
3 mere ſuſpicion of the Spaniſh Sich con could bye no 
4 means juſtify Mr. Pitt in extorting a'TGitreated 
romiſe of neutrality from the nation; but Mr. 
= it is generally believed, had -more than 
fuſpicion for the ground work of his conduct; 
and it is but juſtice to own, that the war which 
we declared againſt Spain immediately after his 
reſignation, is an inconteſtible argument in 
ſupport of this belief. He had by this time, 
either received a poſitive information, or an 
expreſs copy of the celebrated treaty between 
France and Spain, called the Family Compa#; 
and ſaw, of conſequence, that a rupture with 
Spain would be unavoidable. The formalities 
of repeated negotiations, were not therefore ſo 
much to be regarded as the welfare of his 
country. It might have been delicate, indeed, 
to argue a ſecond or à third time with the 
Spaniſh miniſter, but I do not think it woul 
have been prudent; he was already the ag- 
r; and, where the honour, or — intereſt, 
of a kingdom like ours was at ſtake, the only 
"way of reaſoning to any purpoſe was to think 
en 
Armed with theſe cauſes, therefore, for a 
quarrel. with Spain, and fatisfied that it was 
then in his power to make her ſmart in the 
ſevereſt manner for her perfidy, it is no wonder 
that Mr. Pitt, in very vehement terms, ſhould 
adviſe an inftant declaration of war. He ſaid, 
That this was the only time for humblin 
the whole houſe of Bourbon; that, if we ſut- 
+ fered this opportunity to eſcape us, we might 
« never poſſibly have another; and that, if he 
800 could not carry ſo falurary a meaſure, he 
ſnould 
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2 « fhould not think of fitting any longet in 


* council. He acknowledged, in the politeſt 
terms, the aſſiſtance which he had received dur - 


<« ing his adminiſtration, from the ſervants of the 
&* late king; but that, as he confidered himſelf 


e not more the ſervant of the crown, than the 


© miniſter of the people by whom he bad 

been called into power, he thought it 
05 imprudent to continue any longer in an 
<* office, which made him reſponſible for mea- 
« fares which he was not permitted to guide.“ 
In this motion Mr. Pitt was oppoſed by every 
member of the council, but lord Temple, his 


Fs brother-in-law, who had all along moſt ſtre- 
nuouſly ſeconded his public meaſures, and was 


generally ſuppoſed one of the moſt PO 
— in the kingdom. 

Mr. Pitt, finding his influence was now en- 
tirely at an end in the council, drew up his 


motives for retiring from public affairs; a 


method which the earl Temple alſo purſued; 
and both gave in theſe motives, ſigned with 
their own hands, to his majeſty. The king is 
ſaid to have expreſſed a gracious concern for the 
loſs of Mr. Pitt, who, together with his brother 
the lord Temple, reſigned their employments 
on the ninth of October; immediately after 
which, his majeſty, with a ſpirit of munificence, 
that did — infinite honour, ſettled a penſion 
of 3000 J. a year on the illuſtrious commoner, 
not only for his own life, but for that of his 


| fon, and his lady; the latter of whom was 
created baroneſs of Chatham, with remainder 


to her male iſſue by Mr. Pitt, he himſelf choo- 
ing to decline the diſtinction of ye 11 
he 


/ - 


e en cebit bnd, W :eladeated: A 
ſelf to the body of the kingdom, by the ſpirited 
tenor of his adminiſtration, that his retreat from 
the ſervice of the nation was generally deplored 
as a public misfortune. The preſs ſwarmed 
wich pamphlets, ſetting forth the ingratitude of 
- the court, which had obliged a ſtateſman of 
ſuch inflexible integrity to withdraw from his 
employments; and, in proportion as his cha- 
racter was lifted up with, perhaps, an extra- 
vagance of eulogium, ſo thoſe of his enemies 
ſunk, if not into general abhorrence, at leaſt 
into general diſeſteem. The earl of Bute, in 
particular, underwent, from a ſuppoſition of 
engroſſing the principal ſhare of the royal con- 
fidence, an unremitting torrent of the moſt 
virulent abuſe; he was every where the object of 
execration; and his country ſuffered a tempo- 
rary infamy entirely upon his account. That 
the praiſe upon one ſide, notwithſtanding Mr, 
Pitt's great merit, might not be as much over- 
charged as the obloquy on the other, there can 
be no room whatſoever to doubt; popular pre- 
judices are always in extremes, eſpecially in 
free countries; and where the minds of men are 
once warped by che receipt of favours, or the 
dread of injuries, it is but natural to expect, that 
every thing will appear in an exaggerated light. 
On one ſide, the moſt common exertion of a 
plain underſtanding will be inſtantly exalted 
into more than human wiſdom; and, on the 
other, the moſt inconſiderable error to which 
mankind is liable, ſhall be ſet forth as a proof 
of equal turpitude and ſtupidity, and men- 
tioned no leſs to the diſhonour of our hearts 
than to the diſcredit of our underſtandings. 
Such 


| -+..4 a8: e 
Such was the ſtate of things in this kingdom 
at the reſignation of Mr. Pitt; however, his ene- 
mies, to retort ſome. little of the ſcurrilities which 
they ſuffered on his. account, ſoon. employed a 
body of literary mercenaries, who gave him ag 
little quarter as their patrons had received from 
his adherents. — They repreſented it as the 
higheſt arrogance in any miniſter, to think of 
bullying the council into his own opinion; and 
exclaimed againſt the turbulence and extrava- 
gance of Mr. Pitt, in the loudeſt terms, for 
wanting to embroil the nation in a war with 
Spain, at the very moment that the burdens 

occaſioned by our contention with France were 
hurrying us precipitately into the moſt inevitable 
deſtruction. The inconſiſtency of his conduct, 
in originally oppoſing every connexion with the 

affairs of the continent, and entering more 
deeply than any of his —— inta thoſe 
affairs himſelf, at his advancement to the ad- 
miniſtration, became an inexhauſtible ſource of 
invective; and, even the penſion, which was 
granted by the ſovereign as a reward for his 
eminent ſervices, was repreſented as the wages 

of his perfidy, and called the price for which he 
deſerted the intereſt of his country. This laſt 
circumſtance was urged with ſuch an air of plau- 
ſibility as diſarmed the great commoner of his 
ſtoiciſm; — he felt the wound, as Hamlet phraſes 
it, in his heart's core; in his heart of hearts, and 

therefore ſat down the moment he perceived it 
gaining ground, and wrote the following letter 
to a perſon of the firſt conſequence in the City, 
3 the channel of whoſe connexions he in- 
tended to convey it to the eye of the public. 


DEAR 


[ 29 1 
5 0 Dean Sis, 


« FINDING, to my great ſurprize, that the 


cauſe and, manner of my reſigning the ſeal, is 


miſrepreſented in the.City, as well as that the 
moſt, gracious and ſpontaneous marks of his ma- 
jeſty's approbation of my ſervice, which marks 
followed my reſignation, have been infamouſly 

traduced as a bargain for my forſaking the pub- 


lic, I am under a neceſſity of declaring the ruth 


of both theſe facts, in a manner which, : am 
ſure, no gentleman will contradict. 
A difference of opinion, with regard to mea- 


ſures to be taken againſt Spain, of the higheſt © 


importance, to the honour of the crown, and to 
the moſt eſſential national intereſts (and this 
founded on what Spain had already done, not on 


what that court may farther intend to do) was 


the cauſe of my reſigning the ſeals. Lord Temple 


and I ſubmitted, in a writing, ſigned by us, our a 


moſt humble ſentiments to his majeſty; which, 


being over- ruled by the united opinions of all the 
reſt of the king's ſervants, I reſigned the ſeals on 
Monday the 5th; of this month, in order not to 
remain reſponſible for meaſures which I was no 
longer allowed to guide. Moſt gracious, public 


marks, of his majeſty's approbation of my ſer- 
vices, followed my reſignation; they are un- 
merited and unſolicited; and I ſhall be ever proud 


to have received them from the beſt of ſo- 


yereigns. 
« will now only add, my dear fir, that I have 

explained theſe matters, only for the honour of 

truth, not in any view to court return of con- 

lidence from any man, who, with a credulity weak 
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as it is injurious, has thought fit haſtily to with- 
draw his good opinion from one who has ſerved 
his country with fidelity and ſucceſs, and who 
juſtly reveres the upright and candid judgment 
of it, little ſolicitous about the eenſures of the 
capricious and the ungenerous. Accept my ſin- 
cereſt acknowledgments for all your kind friend- 
ſhip, and believe me ever, with truth and 
m_—_ 3 : 
My dear fir, 1 2 
Your faithful friend, &c.“ 


This letter, the inaccuracy of which it muſt 


be acknowledged nothing but the hurry and 


: perturbation of the writer's mind could poſſibly 


excuſe, did not, by any means, anſwer the in- 
tention of the illuſtrious writer; the friends of 
Mr. Pitt wanted no juſtification whatſoever of 
his conduct, and his enemies were determined 
not to pay the leaſt regard to the moſt forcible 
which he produced. The wits, therefore, who 
eſpouſed the party of his opponents, rejoiced to 


fee him fo eaſily wounded, and obtained from 


this ill-written and unneceſſary letter, a freſh 
opportunity of turning him into ridicule, and, 
conſequently, treating thoſe abilities of which 
his admirers ſpoke in a continual ſtrain of hy- 
perbole, with the moſt inſuperable air of con- 
tempt. The bulk of the nation, however, vi- 
ſibly preponderated in the ſcale of Mr. Pitt, and 
the Spaniſh war which broke out immediately 
after his reſignation, afforded his friends ſuch a 
fair occaſion of triumph, as entirely put his 
enemies out of countenance, _ | N 
Though the new adminiſtration were looked 
upon as profeſſed enemies to the great com- 

| 5 moner, 


— 
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moner, they, nevertheleſs, adhered in the main 
to his ſyſtem; and though they could not be 
brought to ſend an armament to any part of the 


Spaniſh borders without farther ceremony, the 


earl of Briſtol was ordered once more to demand 
a categorical anſwer from the Spaniſh miniſter, 
Mr. Wall, relative to the treaty lately concluded 
with France; and to inform his excellency, in 
politive but polite terms, that, unleſs this ſatis- 
faction was granted, the court of London would 


be inevitably obliged to conſider a refuſal as an 


actual commencement of hoſtilities. The earl 
of Briſtol went through this commiſſion with his 
uſual addreſs; but Mr. Wall, ſo far from con- 


ſenting to quiet the jealouſies of the Britiſh na- 


tion, told his lordſhip, with a very haughty air, 
that this reſolution of the Engliſh miniſtry could 
be excited by nothing bur that ſpirit of pride 


and diſcord, which, ſo fatally for the repoſe of 


the world, was permitted to reign in all their 
councils; and that lord Briſtol might, whenever 
he pleaſed, take the ſhorteſt paſſage into his own 
Ga :-.-.- EE, 
. However the enemies of Mr. Pitt might ac- 
cuſe him of precipitancy, with regard to the 
Spaniſh nation, it is, nevertheleſs, but juſtice to 
acknowledge that this delay, till Mr. Wall was 
again ſpoke to by the Britiſh ambaſſador, was 
both impolitic and unneceſſary; during Mr. P:tt's 
adminiſtration, he had been ſpoken to in the moſt 
explicit manner, concerning his connections with 
the court of France; and his anſwer, though not 
abſolutely poſitive, was, nevertheleſs, ſuch as 
juſtified, the vigorous meaſures propoſed by 
Mr. Pitt, for coming at the fulleſt explanation, 
The law of nations is undoubtedly a matter of 
Di "0: >" ow 
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the higheſt i importance; but the honour of na- 
tions is a matter of the higheſt importance too: 
repeated remonſtrances, where we have been 
inſolently trifled with, is an acquieſcence with 
dur own diſhonour and a kingdom which values 
Itſelf upon its reputation, ought no more to put 
up with a palpable indignity, than with a pal- 
pable injuſtice. 

The news of the Spaniſh miniſter's beha- 
viour to lotd Briſtol at "Madrid, had no ſooner 
reached this kingdom, than the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador preſented one of the moſt extraordinary 
notes to lord Egremont, who ſucceeded Mr 
Pitt as Secretary of State, that ever appeared. in 
the annals of any country. As Smollet very 
juſtly obſerves, it might more properly be called, 
his Catholic Majeſty's declaration of war againſt 
William Pitt, late miniſter to the king of Great- 
Britain, than a notification of an intended rup- 
ture between Spain and England. As it relates 
in a manner ſo immediately to Mr. Pitt, the 
reader will probably be pleaſed with our inſer- 
tion of it, eſpecially when it ſerves to ſhew in 
how very important a light he was conſidered 


by the — nation in Europe. 


Tranſlation of the Spaniſh ambaſſador's note de- 
livered at the Court of London, Dec. 25, 1761. 


& THE Count de Fuentes, the Catholic 
* king's ambaſſador to his Britannic majeſty, 
* has juſt received a courier from his court, 
„ by whom he is informed, that my lord Bri- 
« ſtol, his Britannic majeſty's ambaſſador at 
the court of Madrid, has ſaid to his. excel- 


oe lency Mr. Wall, miniſter of ſtate, that he 
„ had 


1 


ic had orders to demand a poſitive and catego- 


* rical- anſwer to this queſtion: viz. if Spain 


NH 


* 


"thinks of allying herſelf with France againſt 


„ England; and to declare, at the ſame time, 


« that he ſhould take a refuſal of his demand, 
for an aggreſſion and declaration of war; and 
* that he ſhould, in conſequence, be obliged 
to retire from the court of Spain: the above 
* miniſter of ſtate anſwered him, that ſuch a 
© ſtep could only be ſuggeſted by the ſpirit of 
% haughtineſs and diſcord, which, for the miſ- 
* fortune of mankind, till reigns but too much 
« in the Britiſh government; that it was in that 
very moment that the war was declared, and 
e the king's dignity violently attacked, and that 
«© he might retire how, and when, he ſhould 
* think proper. | OD» 

* The count de Fuentes is in conſequence 
ordered to leave the court and dominions of 
England; and to declare to the Britiſh king, to 
e the Engliſh nation, and to the whole univerſe, 
„ that the horrors into which the Spaniſh and 
« Engliſh nations are going to plunge them- 
« ſelves, muſt be attributed only to t be pride, 
«© and to the unmeaſurable ambition of him who 


has held the reins of government, and who 


* appears ſtill to hold them, although by another 
* hand; and if his Catholic majeſty excuſed 
* himſelf from anſwering on the treaty in 
% queſtion between his Catholic majeſty and his 
< moſt Chriſtian majeſty, which is believed to 
have been ſigned on the fifteenth of Auguſt, 
and wherein it js pretended there are condi- 
tions relative to England, he had very good 
F reaſons: firſt the king's dignity required him 
** to manifeſt his juſt reſentment of the little 
„ | management, 


TJ 
management; or, to ſpeak more properly; of 
the inſulting manner with which, all the ffeirs 
* of Spain have been treated during Mr. Pitt's 
© adminiſtration ; who finding himſelf convinced 

* of the juſtice of the king's pretentions, his 

ordinary and laſt anſwer was, bat he wwauld 

not relax in any thing till the Tower of London 
tas taken ſword in band. 

+ Beſides, his majeſty was much ſhgcked to hear 
« the haughty and imperious tone with which the 
contents of the treaty were demanded of him; if 
* the reſpect due to royal majeſty had beenregard- 


ed, explanations might have been had without 


<* any difficulty; the miniſters of Spain might have 
b Frankly {aid ro thoſe of England, what the count 
* de Fuentes by the King's order declares public- 
ly: viz, that the ſaid treaty is only a convention 
between the family of Bourbon, wherein there 


is nothing which has the leaſt relation to the 


60 preſent war: that there is in it an article for 
< the mutual guaranty of the dominions of the 
« two loyereigns ;; but it is ſpecified therein that 
< the guaranty is not to be underſtood but of the 
* dominions which ſhall remain to France after 
the preſent war ſhall be ended; that, although 
< his Catholic majeity might have reaſon to chink 
< himſelf offended by che irregular manner in 


< which the memorial was returned to Mr. Buſſy, 


miniſter of France, which he had preſented for 
* rerminating the differences of Spain and Eng- 
land, at the ſame time, with the war between 
< this laſt and France; he has, however, liſſem- 
e bled, and, from an effect of his loye ef peace, 
7 cauſed a memorial to be delivered to my lord 
<« Briſtol, wherein it is evidently de:aonſtrated,- 


that the Rep of France, which put the miniſter 
Pitt 


& 


ö 


C33 ] 

e Pitt into ſo bad a humour, did not at all offend 
either the laws of neutrality, of the ſincerity of 
« the two ſovereigns : that, further, from a freſh 
proof of his pacific ſpirit, the King of Spain 
&* wrote to the king of France his coulin, that if 


< the union with France regarded in any manner 


ce the peace with E ngland, he conſented to ſepa- 
rate himſelf from it, not to put any obſtacle to 


© fogreat a happineſs ; ; but it was ſoon ſeen _ 
this was only a pretence on the part of 


< Engliſh miniſter; tor that of France continuing 
his negotiation, without making any mention 

of Spain, and propoſing conditions very.advan- 
* tageous and honourable for England ; the mi- 


e niſter Pitt, to the great aſtoniſhment of the 


« univerſe, rejected them with diſdain; and 
e ſhewed, at the ſame time, his ill-will againſt 


Spain, to the ſcandal of the Britiſh councils; 


* and unfortunately he has ſucceeded but too 

“far in his pernicious deſign. 

„ This declaration, made the count de F uentes 

< defire his excellency my lord Egremont, to pre- 

<« ſent his moſt humble reſpects to his Britannic 
* majeſty, and to obtain from him paſsports, and 


all other facilities for him, his family, and all 


< his retinue, to go out of the dominions of Great 
Britain, without any trouble, and to go by the 
ſhort paſſage of the lea which ſeparates the 
from the continent.” 

The new adminiſtration, notwithſtanding its 
prodigious want of popularity, neverthele 
purſued the war with the greateſt vigour; and 
covered the nation with glory, at the very in- 


ſtant that they themſelves were the general 
objects of public execration. In a little time 


they . France, in ſpite of her new ally, 
| 0 
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to reſume the negotiation for peace and Spainy 
who, by this time, heartily repented of her per- 
fidy to England, very readily made overtures'to 
the fame purpoſe. . In conſequence of which, 
the duke of Bedford went over to France, an 
a peace was accordingly ratified at Fountain- 
bleau, on the tenth day of February, 
The conditions of this peace, though it was 
approved by a very great majority in parliament, 
nevertheleſs occaſioned oo complaints among 
the body of the people; our ſucceſſes had 
been ſo great during = war, that the nation 
expected, and indeed with no little colour of 
reaſon, that conceſſions of a very conſiderable 
nature would be made by the court of France, 
in particular, which was now: humbled at our 
feet. The miniſtry, however, were deſirous of 
eace upon any terms; and this inclination was 
15 extremely viſible, that it was in general ſet 
dovn as the effect of a daſtardly fear, or a con- 
ſcious incapacity. Among the number who 
condemned it, Mr. Pitt was one of the moſt 
principal. Though reduced by a violent ill- 
neſs to a moſt declining ſituation, he neverthe- 
leſs came to the Houſe of Commons in the arms 
of his friends, and obtaining permiſſion from 
the ſpeaker to deliver his ſentiments ſitting, he 
ſpoke for more than three hours, without in- 
termiſſion. In the courſe of his ſpeech, he ob- 
ſerved, that the Britiſh affairs were now in a 
very different poſture to what they had been 
during his negociation with France — That the 
important increaſe of our conqueſts ſhould no. 
naturally lead us to demand an encreaſe of 
conceſſions from our enemies; and, that, though 
the ſupport of Portugal h had neceſſarily i incurr- 


"00- 


C 
ed an additional burden of public debt, the 
kingdom was ſtill in a capacity to raiſe freſh 

ſuppli:s, and another blow would fo effectually 
annthilate the power of France, that ſhe would 
be utterly unable ever more to riſe up as an 
enemy to England. Mr. Pitt's elocution, how= 
ever, made but few proſelytes to his opinion in 
the Houſe of Commons; he was heard with at- 
tention, but he loſt his point, and the peace 
was approved, as I have already mentioned, by 
a very great-majority, 


The parliamentary approbation had been 


ſcarcely given to the definitive treaty, when a 
new accident 
Pitt, if poſſible, more than ever the ſubject of 
public animadverſion: the city of Bath, which 


Mr. Pitt repreſented, was, at this time, princi- 


Ralph Allen, of Prior Park; a man of an am- 
ple fortune, an enlarged underſtanding, and an 
incorruptible heart. The excellence of this 
gentleman's character, joined to the many eſſen- 
tial obligations which he conferred on the city 


pally directed 0 all its public affairs, by Mr. 


of Bath, gave him a very juſt weight with the 


corporation: Mr. Allen, who looked upon the 
peace to be a good one in the main, adviſed 
the magiſtrates to addreſs upon it, and Vn 
drew up an addreſs himſelf for that-purpoſe, 
whi h the corporation approving, they ſent im- 
mediately up to Mr. Pitt, and Sir John Sea- 
bright, their members, deſiring them to preuont 
it forthwith to his majeſty. 1 
© Mr. Pitt, who had ſo ſtrongly objected to the 
peace, thought it incompatible with the dig- 
nity of his character to be concerned in pre- 
ſenting ſuch an addreſs 4 he therefore declined 
5 . 4 to 
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to have any ſhare in the tranſaction; and even 


wrote down to Mr. Allen, informing him, that, 
as he had the misfortune to think ſo differently 


from bis conſtituents in an affair of ſuch im- 


portance, he could by no means look upon 
himſelf as a proper repreſentative, and there- 
fore requeſted that. the corporation would think 
of ſome more ſuitable perſon againſt the general 


election. 


Mr. Allen, who had a ſincere veneration for 
the great abilities of Mr. Pitt, and entertained 
the Jighet opinion of his integrity, was not a 
little concerned at this intimation from our 
illuſtrious commoner, though he could not in 


reality but think it ſomewhat extraordinary. If 


Mr. Pitt claimed a right of acting in confor- 
mity to the ſentiments of his own heart, he did 
not ſee why the ſame liberty ſhould be denied 
to other people; and poſſibly he thought it 
more in character for the conſtituents to dictate 
the repreſentative, than for the repreſentative 
to take fire at the conſtituents advice.—Be 
this as it may, Mr. Allen ſent up a letter, couch- 
ed in terms the moſt genteel and friendly, ex- 


- preſſing his anxiety for the reſolution which 


Mr. Pitt had made not to repreſent the city, of 


Bath in another election, and hoping he might 


be brought to change his opinion; as in the 


buſineſs of the addreſs, there was no intention 


whatſoever of treating him with the leaſt difs 
reſpect. Mr. Pitt, however, remained inflexi- 
ble. Neverthelets, Mr. Allen, who died uni- 
verſally lamented by the whole kingdom in a 
ſhort time after, remembered him in his will 


with a legacy of one thouland pounds; and 


continued to the hour of his death to perk of 
1 „„ him 


> 


\ 
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- Kim with all the generous warmth of the moſt 
cordial affe&tion. : | : . 
Mr. Pitt's letter to Mr. Allen was no ſooner 
communicated to the public, than a freſh paper | 
war. commenced, between the -writers of the » 1 
oppoſite intereſts. The patriotic pens, as they 4 
were called, extolled Mr. Pitt's behaviour to 
the ſkies, as the moſt exalted inſtance of ſpirit 1 
and independency. While thoſe on the con- i 
trary fide of the queſtion condemned it as | 
equally inconſiderate and preſumptuòdus. They | 
inſiſted it was ſubverſive of the national conſti- = 
tution ; and argued, that, if any one member 
can look upon himſelf as exempted from abid- _ 
ing by the ſenſe of his conſtituents, the whole 
Houſe of Commons might with equal propriety 
act in oppoſition to the general ſenfe of the 
kingdom A doctrine of this nature, they ſaid, 
ftruck at the very eſſence of all our liberties N 
and, it was aſked with an air of triumphant ri- | 
dicule, if any corporation ever elected a repre- 
ſentative with a view of counteracting the prin- 
cipal object of its own iriclination ? In ſuch a 
_ caſe it was ſaid, that we only appointed a ſet of 
ſervants to tyrannize over ourſelves; and ſe- 
lected a number of people, under an affected 
ſolicitude for our freedom, who were to tread 
us with more certainty into ſlaves. Notwith- | 
ſtanding all theſe repreſentations carried ſome- Tm 
thing extremely reaſonable, the majority of the 1 
kingdom ſtill continued their admiration of 
Mr. Pitt, and in ſome places the enthuſiaſm 
was carried fo far that his picture was requeſted, 
and medals were not only ſtruck to his honour, 
but ſtatues even agreed to, with the utmoſt 
avidity. N Tn = 1 oY 
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In this ſituation matters went on, the admi- 
niſtration growing every day more odious, and 
the general voice of the public calling out for 
our illuſtrious commoner as the only means f 


preventing the deſtruction of the kingdom. 


The earl of Bute had been now ſome time out 
of actual office, though he was ſtill ſuppoſed to 


Influence all the proceedings of the miniſtry, 


and his place at the Treaſury board was given 
to Mr. George Grenville, and lord Sandwich 
came in ſecretary of ſtate upon the death of 
lord Egremont. Theſe diſpoſitions in the mi- 
niſtry were made rather as a rattle to divert the 
chagrin of the public, than to produce any 
variation in the political ſyſtem of the kingdom; 
therefore the general diſſacisfaction was no way 
removed On the contrary, ſome very injudi- 
cious meaſures being taken by the government, 
particularly in a duty upon cyder, and a re- 


ſtriction upon the commerce of the colonies, 


the public clamour became louder than ever; 
and it was found expedient to invite Mr. Pitt 
into a ſhare of the adminiſtration, on purpoſe 
to quiet the murmurs of the kingdom. The 
illuſtrious commoner muſt have been a ſtoic, 
even to ſtupidity, had he not felt a moſt exqui- 
ſite ſatisfaction at the exalted teſtimony which: 
his country thus generouſly bore to his cha- 
racter; he felt it therefore ſenſibly, and accord- 
ingly repaired to court, where he offered to 

engage again in public buſineſs; upon certain 


conditions however, which he judged to be ex- 


tremely eſſential, as well to his own honour, as 


to the intereſt of the kingdom. Theſe condi-- © 


tions being thought extravagant, the negotiation. 
ended; the miniſtry went on in its old courſe, 
IE os ; and 


| E 1 

and national exclamations continued to encreaſe, 
with a firmneſs that rendered ſome alteration 
abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore the general tran- 
quility. ; 


The eyes of the whole kingdom being ſtill 


inflexibly bent upon Mr. Pitt, he was again 
applied to, and requeſted to take a principal 


ſhare in the adminiſtration ; but he again de- 


clined the overture, as the terms upon which 
he was willing to come in, were not to be al- 


lowed. Some people, indeed, but thoſe are to 


be numbered with his enemies, took upon them 


to ſay, that the conditions which he made were 


ſo ridiculouſly extravagant, as to manifeſt nothing 
but the moſt egregious conſciouſneſs of his own 
1mportance _ 

ſo far as to inſinuate, that it was an exceſs of 
vanity alone which prevented him from engag- 
ing in the ſervice of his country. Be his mo- 
tives, however, what they may, it would be 
improper in this place to gueſs at them, ſince 
they were never made public. It. is neverthe- 
leſs but juſtice to ſay, that Mf. Pitt had a 
right to make ſome conditions when he ſaw 
what a likelihood there was of being ſacrificed: 
to the intrigues of a powerful favourite; after 


he had reſtored the tranquility of the kingdom.. 


Experience had repeatedly convinced him, that 


neither the merit of eſſential ſervice, nor the 
recompence of ſuperior abilities, was ſufficient 
to maintain a man of ſpirit againſt the infamous 
intrigues of faction, or the ill- founded preju- 
dices of predeliction; beſides this, as the princi- 


pal weight of government was to lie upon his 


| ſhoulders, it was but proper for him to be pre- 


viouſly convinced that nobody was to interfere 


with 


abilities; and they even went 
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with his deſigns. In the late regen doro lt; 
ſtanding his acknowledged merit, he had been 
twice diſmiſſed; in the preſent, the very mea- 
ſures which were rejected when adviſed by him, 
were carried into execution the moment he was 
out of place. It was not for a man of his im- 
rtance to be trifled with. If ſervices were 
expected from him, the leaſt that he could de- 
mand was the civility of confering them in his 
\ own manner; and the boldeſt flights of his in- 
folence, as ſome writers have affected indelicarely 
to ſtile his conditions, did not, according to their 
on account, exceed a mention of the officers 
with whom he was willing to be joined. As his 
terms, therefore, were not to be granted, he, 
with a ſpirit that became his character, entirely 
declined any connection with government; and, 
as there was an abſolute neceffity for removing 
Mr., Grenville and his brother miniſters, the 
_ . of Rockingham was appointed to the 
25 chief place at the Treaſury Board. Mr. Conway, 
who, during the late adminiſtration, had been 
deprived of his regiment, accepted the ſouthern 
departmentSecretaryſhip,inlord Hallifax's room, 
while the duke of Grafton ſucceeded to the 
northern, in the place of lord Sandwich; Mr. 
Dowdeſwell was made Chancellor of the Ex- # 
chequer; and the inferior offices were beſtowed 
upon ſuch gentlemen as were ſuppoſed to differ 
moſt widely from the principles of their prede- 
ceſſors in place. 2 
During the whole time of Mr. Pier's admi- 
niſtration, envy itſelf was ready enough to allow 
that no man ever ſhewed ſo great a diſregard of 
money, or laboured ſo little to advance the wel- 


15 fare of his family. His moſt virulent enemies, 
| f while 


| al 
white they railed at what they called his ambi- 


tion, never breathed a whiſper to the prejudice 


of his integrity; the time was now, however, 
at hand, when the uprightneſs of his behaviour 
to the poblie was to be rewarded by the gratitude 
of a private individual; and when what was loſt 
through the ſtrictneſs of his probity, was to be 
made up by the luſtre of his character. Sir: 
William Pynſent, a baronet of large eſtate, who 
had been long an admirer of Mr. Pitt's conduct, 

but who was no way allied to him in blood, nor. 
connected with him by friendthip, dying about 
this time, bequeathed his whole fortune to our 
illuſtrious commoner, though he had relations of 
his own, who naturally expected the reverſion of 
his inheritance. The motive of the bequeſt was 
particularly {pecified in the teſtator's will; and 
the dying baronet ſecmed to glory in an oppor- 


tunity of rewarding a man who had acted ſo- 
diſintereſted a part by his country. Thus, Mr. 


Pitt, from a llenderneſs of circumſtances, was 


5 raiſed at once into a fulneſs of fortune; and thus, 
one of thoſe eccentric ſtarts of generoſity, Which 


are ſeldom to be met with; in any other nation, 
inconteſtibly juſtified the truth of the old adage, 
that © Honeſty is always the beſt policy.” 

There were not, however, wanting thoſe who 
ſeized this opportunity of condemning Mr. Pitt; 
his acceptance of a bequeſt as unexpected as it 
was unſolicited, a number of generous people: 
conſidered as a mark of littleneſs, utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the boaſted elevation of his cha- 
racer; nay, many thought it incumbent on him 
to make a preſent of the whole to the teſtator's 
relations: but I am very apt to think that, upon 
this occaſion, they preſcribed a a mode of action 

tor 
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FE 
for Mr. Pitt, which would be adopted by very 
few of themſelves. A conſiderable eſtate is a 
| matter not to be trifled with; and though a pro 
ceeding of that nature might raiſe him to the ſtars 
among the romantic, *rwould give him but very 
| little conſequence among men of real under- 
fſtanding. His own family was now the principal 
5 object of his conſideration, and *twould have 
. been rather difficult to juſtify him in the thoughts 
of his poſterity, had he, through any principle 
of an exalted phrenſy, raſhly thrown away thoſe 
bl-fings which fortmne now heaped per him 
with ſo munificent a hand. „5 
While one part of the public was rejoicing at 
this happy alteration in Mr. Pitt's circumſtances, 
and the other exclaiming at ſir William Pynſent 
E for prefering the welfare of an utter ſtranger to 
| , the eſtabliſhment of his own relation, a debate 
of the moſt important nature came\on in the 
Houſe of Commons, which acquired Mr. Pitt 
as great a ſhare of popularity among his Ame- 
lican fellow- ſubjects, as he had before obtained 
among his ecuntrymen on this fide the Atlantic. 
During Mr. Grenville's adminiſtration, a bill 
had been paſſed in the Britiſh parliament, for 
levying a ſtamp- duty on the colonies; this bill 
the Americans conſidered, and juſtly, as a ma- 
nifeſt infringement on thoſe liberties to which 
they were intitled in common with all the ſubjects 
of Great Britain; it robbed them of every ſhare 
in the formation of thoſe laws-by which they 
. themſelves were to be governed, and left them 
entirely at the mercy of the people of England; 
| who, however generouſly they might act on moſt 
= | _ occaſions, nevertheleſs, on the preſent, gave but 
GA | 5 5 | to 
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too much room to ſuppoſe that there. was a or 
ſibility of their launching; out into ſome caſual 
oppreſſions, and inequitable partialities. 
Ihe inhabitants of the colonies, from birth 
and education, are a people who entertain as high 
a notion of liberty, as any country in the uni- 
verſe, they could not, therefore, but feel the 
moſt ſenſible mortification at this new exertion 
of authority in the mother country. The intel- 
ligent eaſily ſaw that if this ſketch of power was 
ſubmitted to, the American conſtitution would be 
expoſed to continual encroachments; and the peo- N 
ple muſt in a little time, be reduced to ſuch a ſtate 
of vaſſalage, as would render them an immediate 8 
property to the people of England. This con- 1 
ſideration was inſupportable. - Though they did oy 
not wiſh-to be exempted from the duty of ſub- 5 Y 
jects, they could not bear the idea of being 
ſlaves; they exerted themſelves, therefore, with 
a becoming degree of ſpirit, and ſo effectually 
revailed with the various officers who were to 
diſtribute the ſtamps, and to carry the duty into 
xebmnioh, that there was not any one individual 
in any one of the colonies, who could be found 
hardy enough to attempt the diſcharge of an em- 
Fployment ſo extremely diſagreeable to all orders 
of the people. | 
As in ſome of the colonies the mob frequently 
roſe up to compel the ſtamp maſters to a reſig- 
nation, Mr. Grenville and his friends repreſented 
thoſe inſurrections as ſo many daring acts of op- 
poſition to the power of the Britiſh legiſlature z 
and even went ſo far as to affirm, that the colo- 3 
nies. were impatient of their dependance upon 
Great Britain, and only made uſe of the ſtamp 


duty as a pretext to diſcharge themſelves from 
G their 
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their proper ka fab; «Rich to the crown of England. 
Mr. Pitt, who had for ſome time been abſent 
from the-Houſe of Commons, on account of his 
ill ſtate of health, would by no means decline 
attending at a debate of ſo much conſequence to 
the Britiſ empire; he clearly ſaw, that the ex- 
iſtence, not only of the colonies, but of the 


Mother Country itſelf, was now at ſtake, and 


looked upon it as a more judicious, as well as 
a more honourable proceeding, for the latter to 
retract an indiſcretion which ſhe herſelf acknow- 


ledged, than to ſupport it by force of arms a- 


gainſt her own children. An exertion of the 


| Mother-Country*s authority might be a gratifi- 


cation to her pride, but the indulgence of 
that pride muſt be deſtructive to her juſtice, 
her happineſs, and her humanity. The colo- 
nies might, in his opinion, have been ſome- 
what raſh in their reſentment, but till: they 


| were injured; and that raſhneſs was nothing 


more than what we ought to excufe, as it had 
been entirely occaſioned by ourſelves. To pu- 
niſh a people for deſpair, after we had rendered 
them deſperate, would be an equal imputation 


on our equity and our underſtanding ; and, in 


the preſent caſe, would be no ſeſs ridiculous 
than unjuſt, becauſe every ſtroke which we in- 
flicted on them, muſt recoil, with a double de- 
gree of ſharpneſs, on ourſelves. Mr. Pitt, ſee- 
ing matters in this light, it was no wonder he 
ſtood up as a ſtrenuous advocate for the Colonies. 
The ſpeech which he made upon this occaſior; 


ð reckoned among the moſt capital of his ora - 


tions; and probably, as it ſerves very materially 
to diſtinguiſh the extent of the Mother-Coun- 


rry's ſovereignty over her Colonies, the reader 


may 


1 > 


way be equally entertained and inſtructed, if | 


we'give.it a place. 75 33 
It. will, however, be previouſly neceſſary to 


inform the reader, that, ſome time before the 


meeting of parliament, a report had been art- 
fully propagated, that the miniſtry had changed 
their minds with regard to the Stamp-Act, and, 
inſtead of repealing, were reſolved to enforce 
it, If it could be proved that this report did 
not come originally from the favourites of a 
certain northern nobleman, yet it was certainly 
much indebted to them for its progreſs, whick 
was fo great as to affect the ſtocks. | 

The king's ſpeech to the parliament on the 
14th of January, 1766, gave ſome colour to 


the ſuggeſtion ; but when the gentlemen had 


ſpoke who moved for the addreſs, and who ſe- 
conded it, nothing could be clearer, than that 
the miniſtry perſiſted in their intention to pro- 
mote the repeal. The friends of the late miniſ- 
try applauded the king's ſpeech, and approved 
of the propoſed addreſs, which, as uſual, only 
recapitulated the ſpeech. HEY je 
The oppoſition took great offence at the ten- 
dernęſs of expreſſion, that the two firſt gentle- 
men had made uſe of concerning America, Mr. 
Nugent particularly inſiſted, ** That the. vonor 
and dignity of the kingdom, obliged us to com- 
pel the execution of the Stamp-Ac, except the 
right was acknowledged, and the repeal ſolicited 
as a favour. He computed the expence of the 
troops now employed in America for their de- 
| fence, as he called it, to amount to nine-pence 
in the pound of our land tax; while the produce 
of the Stamp-Act would not raiſe a ſhilling 2 
head on the inhabitants of America ; bur that a 
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pepper-corn, in acknowledgment of the right, 
was of more value, than millions without. He 
expatiated on the extreme ingratitude of the Co- 
lonies; and concluded, with charging theemi- 
niſtry with encouraging petitions to parliament, . 
and inſtructions to members from the trading 
0 and manufacturing towns, againſt the Act.“ 
= Mr. Pitt was the next ſpeaker. Every friend* 
| of his country rejoiced to ſee him again in that 
houſe, and more fo, in ſuch perfect health. As 
he always begins very low, and as every body 
was in agitation at his firſt griſing, his intro- 
duction was not heard, *till he ſaid, I came 
to town but to day; I was a ſtranger to the te- 
nor of his majeſty's ſpeech, and the propoſed 
addreſs, *till I heard them read in this houſe. 
Unconnected and unconſulted, I have not the 
means of information; I am fearful of offend- 
ing through miſtake, and therefore beg to be 
indulged with a ſecond reading of the propoſed 
_ addreſs.” The addreſs being read, Mr. Pitt 
went on:—*© He commended the king's ſpeech, 
approved of the addreſs in anſwer, as it decided 
nothing, every gentleman being left at perfect 
liberty to take ſuch a part concerning America, 
as he might afterwards ſee fit. One word only 
he could not approve of; an EARLY, is a word 
that does not belong to the notice the miniſtry _ 
have given to parliament of the troubles in > 
America. In a matter of ſuch importance, 
the communication ought to have been imme- 
diate : I ſpeak not with reſpect to parties; I 
ſtand up in this place fingle and unconnected. 
As to the late miniſtry, (turning himſelf to Mr. 
Gr——lle, who ſat within one of him) every 
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capital meaſure they have taken, has been en · 


tirely wrong! 
As to the preſent gentlemen, to thoſe at leaſt 


whom [I have in my eye (looking at the bench 


where Mr. Conway ſat, with the lords of the 
Treaſury) I have no objection; I have never 
been made a ſacrifice by any of them. Their 
characters are fair; and Iam always glad when 


men of fair character engage in his majeſty's 


ſervice. Some af them have done me the ho- 
nour to aſk my poor opinion, before they would 
engage. Theſe w we do me the juſtice to own, 
] adviſed them to engage; but notwithſtanding 


l love to be explicit—I cannot give them my 


confidence; pardon me, gentlemen, (bowing to 
the miniſtry) confidence is a plant of ſlow growth 


in an aged boſom : youth is the ſeaſon of creduli- 


ty; by comparing events with each other, rea- 
ſoning from effects to cauſes, methinks I plainly 
diſcover the traces of an over-ruling influence. 
46 There is a clauſe in the act of ſettlement, 
to oblige every miniſter to ſign his name to the 
advice which he gives his ſovereign. Would it 
were obſerved II have had the honour to ſerve 
the crown, and if I could have ſubmitted to 


influence, I might have ſtill continued to ſerve; 


but I would not be c reſponſible for others.—I 
have no local attachments; it is indifferent to 
me, whether a man was rocked in his cradle on 
this {ide or that fide of the Tweed. I ſought 
for merit wherever it was to be found. It is 
my boaſt, that I was the firſt miniſter who looked 
For it, and I found it in the mountains of the 
north. I called it forth, and drew it into your ſer- 
vice an hardy and intrepid race of men! Men, 
who, when left by your ve, became a prey 
to 


* 
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co the artifices of your enemies, and had gone 


nigh to have overturned the ſtate, in the war 


before the laſt. Theſe men, in the laſt war, 
were brought to combat on your ſide: they. 
ſerved with fidelity, as they fought. with vas 
lour, and conquered for you in every part of 
the world: deteſted be the national reflections 


againſt them; — they are unjuſt, groundleſs, il- 


liberal, unmanly. When J ceaſed to ſerve his 
majeſty as a miniſter, it was not the counTrRY 


of the man by which I was moved but Tas 


MAN of that country wanted wisDom, and held 


principles incompatible with FREEDOM. 


It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, ſince I have 


attended in parliament” When the reſolution 
Was taken in the houſe to tax America, I was 


ill in bed. If I could have endured to have 


been carried in my bed, ſo great was the agita- 
tion of my mind tor the conſequences ! I would 


have ſolicited ſome kind hand to have laid me 
down on this floor, to have borne my teſti- 
mony againſt it. It is now an act that has paſ- 


fed—I would ſpeak with decency of every act of 


this houſe, but I muſt beg the indulgence of 


the houſe to ſpeak of it with freedom. 


„J hope a day may be ſoon appointed to 


conſider the ſtate of the nation with reſpe& to 


America. I hope gentlemen will come to this 


debate with all the temper and impartiality that 
his majeſty recommends, and the importance of 


the ſubject requires. A ſubject of greater im- 


portance than ever engaged the attention of 


this houſe! that ſubject only excepted, . when, 
near a century ago, it was the queſtion, whether 
you yourſelves were to be bound, or free. In the 
mean time, as I cannot depend upon health for 
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any future day, ſuch is the nature of my infirmi- 
ties, I will beg leave to ſay a few words at pre- 
ſent, leavigg the juſtice, the equity, the policy, 
the expediency of the act, to another time. I 
will only ſpeak to one point, a point which 
ſeems hot to have been generally underſtood 
I mean to the right. Some gentlemen (allud- 
ing to Mr. N t) ſeem to have conſidered it 
as a point of nonor. If gentlemen conſider 
it in that light, they leave all meaſures of right 
and wrong, to follow a deluſion that may lead to 
deſtruction. It is my opinion that this kingdom 
has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At 
the ſame time I aſſert the authority of this king- 
dom over the colonies, to be ſovereign and ſu- 
preme, in every circumſtance of government 
and legiſlation whatſoever. —They are the ſub- 
jects of this kingdom, equally intitled wit 
yourſolves to all the natural rights of mankind, 
and the peculiar privileges of Engliſhmen. 
Equally bound by its laws, and equally par- 
ticipating of the conſtitution of this free coun-' 
try. The Americans are the ſons, not the 
| baſtards, of England. Taxation is no part of 
the governing or legiſlative power. —The taxes 
are a voluntary gift and grant of the commons 
alone. In legiſlation, the three eſtates of the 
realm are alike concerned, but the concurrence 
of the peers and the crown to a tax, is only 
_ neceſſary to cloſe with the form of a law. The 
gift and grant is of the commons alone. In 
antient days, the crown, the barons, and the 
_ clergy poſſeſſed the lands. In thoſe days, the 
barons and the clergy gave and granted to the 
crown. They gave and granted what was their 
own. At preſent, fince the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica, 
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; vii, and other circumſtances. permitting,” the- 
commons are become the proprietors of the 


land. The crown has diveſted jzſelf of its great 
eſtates. | The church (God bleſs it) has but a 
pittance. The property of the lords, com- 


pared with that of the commons, is as a drop 
of water in the ocean; and this houſe repreſents 
thoſe commons, the proprietors of the lands; 


and thoſe proprietors virtually repreſent the reſt 


of the inhabitants. When, therefore, in this 


houſe we give and grant, we give and grant 


what is our own. But in an American tax, 


What do we do? We, your majeſty's commons 


of Great-Britain, give and . to your majeſty, 
what? Our own property? —No. We give 


and grant to your majeſty the property of your 
majeſty's commons. of America. —It is an ab- 
ſurdity in terms — 

The diſtinction neee legiſlation: 8 
taxation is eſſentially neceſſary to liberty. The 
crown, the peers, are equally legiſlative powers 
with the commons. it taxation be a part of 
ſimple legiſlation, the crown, the peers have 
rights in taxation as well as yourſelves : rights 
which they will claim, which they will exerciſe, 
whenever the Principle can be ported by 
POWER. 

There is an idea in 5 that the colonies 


are virtually. repreſented in this houſe. I would. 
fain know by whom an American is repreſented 


here? Is he repreſented by any knight of the 
ſhire, in any county in this kingdom? Wourp 
To Gop THAT RESPECTABLE REPRESENTATION 
WAS AUGMENTED To A GREATER: NUMBER | Or 


will you tell him that he is repreſented by an oof 
hi 


repreſentative of a borough—a borough, w 
| _ perhaps 


i 
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perhaps no man ever ſaw This is what is alli; 
the ROTTEN; PART or THE CONSTITUTION, It 
cannot continue the century — If it _ not 
drop, it muſt be amputated. —The idea, of a 
virtual repreſentation of America in this houſe, 

is the moſt contemptible idea that ever entered 
into the head of a man It does not deſerve A 
ſerious refutation. 


their ſeveral aſſemblies, have ever been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the exerciſe of this, their conſtitu- 
tional right, of giving and granting their own 
E — — been — if they 
had not enjoyed it. At the ſame time, this king- 
dom, as the ſupreme governing and legiſlative 
e has always bound the colonies by her 
aws, by her regulations, and reſtrictions in 
trade, in navigation, in manufactures - in every 
thing, except that of taking their money out of 
their pockets without their conſent. 
0 — I would draw the line, 


Nuam ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere reftum.” 
He concluded with a familiar voice and tone, 


but ſo low, that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
what he ſaid. A conſiderable pauſe enſued 


after Mr. Pitt had done ſpeaking.—Mr. C--n--y 
then got up. He faid, he had been waiting 


to ſee whether any anſwer would be given, to 


what had been advanced by the right honoura- 


ble gentleman, reſerving himſelf for the reply: 


but as none had been given, he had only to de- 
clare, that his own ſentiments were entirely con- 


» 8 to thoſe of the right honourble gentle- 


an. That they are ſo conformable, he ſaid; is a 
— that affects me with moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure, and does me the greateſt honour. But 
— —— WY a two 


«©. The commons of America, repreſented i in 
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ER” ED Iu Ty 
two things fell from that gentleman, which give 
me pain, as whatever falls from that gentleman, 
falls from ſo great a height as to make a deep 
; impreſſion. —I muſt endeayour to remove it. It 
was objected, that the notice given to parlia- 
ment of the troubles in America was not early, 

I can aſſure the houſe, the firſt accounts were 
too vague and imperfect to be worth the notice 
of parliament. It is only of late that they have 
been preciſe and full. Anw-ver-ruling influence 
has alſo been hinted at. I ſee nothing of it—I 
feel nothing of it. I diſclaim it for myſelf, and 
(as far as my diſcernment can reach) for all the reſt 
of his majeſty's miniſters. Mr. Pitt ſaid, in anſwer 
to Mr. . * The excuſe is a valid one, 
if it is a Juſt one. That muſt appear from the 
papers now before the houſe.” In the interim, | 

Mr. G—ll&had recovered himſelf. He avoid- 1 
ed meddling with the doctrine of taxation be- 
ing confined to the houſe of commons, and 

being founded on the free gift of the collective 
body, through the medium of their repreſen- 

tatives; neither did he attempt to defend the 
virtual repreſentation of America; but began 
with cenſuring the preſent miniſtry very ſeverely, 
for delaying to give earlier notice to parliament 
of the diſturbances in America. He ſaid, 
„They began in July, and now we are in the 
middle of January; lately they were only oc- 
currences, (the word uſed in the king's ſpeech 
on the 17th of December) they are now grown 
to diſturbances, to tumults and riots. I doubt 
they border on open rebellion; and if the 
doctrine I have heard this day be confirmed, I 
fear they will loſe that name to take that of 
Revolution. The government over them being 
diſſolved, a revolution will take place in Ame- 


— 


preme legiſlative power over America, is grant- 


1 * 


rica. 2 cannot eee the difference _ 


tween external and internal taxes. They a 
the ſame in effect, and only differ in 3 
That this kingdom is the ſovereign, the ſu- 


ed. It cannot be denied; and taxation is a part 


of that ſovereign power. It is one branch of 
the legiſlation. It is, it has been, exerciſed over 
thoſe who are not, who were never repreſented. 


It is exerciſed over the India company, the 


merchants of London, the proprietors of the 


ſtocks, and 'over many great manufacturing 


towns. It was exerciſed over the palatinate of 


. 


Cheſter, and the biſhoprick of Durham, before 


they ſent any repreſentatives to parliament. I 
appeal for proof to the preambles of the acts 


which gave them repreſentatives: the one in 


the reign of Henry VIII. the other in that of 


Charles IT.” Mr. G—lle then quoted the 


his diſcourſe : © When T propoſed to tax Ame- 


STATUTES | EXACTLY, and defired that they 


might be read; which being done, he reſumed 


rica, I aſked the houſe, if any gentleman would 


object to the right; I repeatedly aſked it, and 


no man would attempt to deny it. Protection 


and obedience are reciprocal. Great-Britain | 
protects America; America is bound to yield 
obedience. If not, tell me where the Americans 


were emancipated? When they want the pro- 


tection of this kingdom, they are always very 
ready to aſk it. That protection has always 
been afforded them in the moſt full and ample 
manner. The nation has run itſelf into an im- 
menſe debt to give them their protection; and 
now they are called upon to contribute a Imall 
ſhare towards the 2 expence, an expenco 
ariſing from m_— 

authority 


8 * renounce your 


0 


IS I: might almoſt ſay, into open rebellion. The 
ſeditious ſpirit of the colonies owes its birth to 


| L 36 i 
authority, infult your officers, and break out, 


the factions in this houſe. Gentlemen are care- 


leſs of the conſequences of what they ſay, pro- 


vided it anſwers the purpoſes of oppoſition. 
We. were told we trod on tender ground; we 
were bid to expect diſobedience. What was 


this, but telling the Americans to ſtand out 


inſt the law, to encourage their obſtinacy, 


with the expectation of ſupport from hence? 


Eet us only hold out a little, they would ſay, 
our friends will ſoon be in power. Ungrateful 


people of America! Bounties have been ex- 
. tended to them. When I had the honour of 
ſerving the crown, while: you yourſelves were 
loaded with. an enormous debt, you have given 


bounties on their lumber, on their iron, their 
hemp, and many other articles. You have re- 
laxed, in their favour, the act of navigation, 


that palladium of the Britiſh commerce; and 
yet J have been abuſed in all the public papers 


as an enemy to the trade of America. I have 


been particularly charged with giving orders 


and inſtructions to prevent the Spaniſh trade, 


and thereby ſtopping the channel, by which 


alone North America uſed to be ſupplied with 


caſh for remittances to this country. I defy 


any man to produce any ſuch orders or inſtruc- 


tions. I diſcouraged no trade but what was 


illicit, what was prohibited by act of parlia- 


ment. I deſire a Weſt-India merchant, well 
known in the city (Mr. Long) a gentleman 
of character, may be examined. He will tell 
you, that I offered dd do every thing in | 
power to advance the trade of America. 2 


Was above giving an anſwer to anonymous ca- 


lumnies; 


1 4 
1uronies: * in this place, it becomes ond te 
wipe off aſperſion.? 7 
Here Mr. Greenville ceaſed. Several naked 
got up to ſpeak, but Mr., Pitt ſeeming to- riſe, 
the houſe was fo clamorous for Mr. Pitt, Mr. 

Pitt, that the Speakes was obliged to call to 
order. 

After obtaining a little quiet, he ſaid, Mr. 
Pitt was up; who began with informing: 
the houſe, That he did not mean to have 
gone any further upon the fubject that day; 
that he had only deſigned to have thrown out a 
few hints, which gentlemen who were ſo confi- 
dent of the right of this kingdom to ſend taxes 
to America, might conſider ; might, perhaps, 
reflect, in a cooler moment, that the right was 
at leaſt equivocal. But ſince the gentleman, 
who ſpoke laſt, had not ſtopped on that ground, 
but had gone into the whole; into the juſtice, 
the equity, the policy, the expediency of the 
Stamp-Act, as well as in the right, he would 
follos him through the whole held, and com- 
bat his arguments on every point.. | 

He was going on, when lord Strange got up, 
and called both the gentlemen, Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. Grenville, to order. He faid, © they had 
both departed from the matter before the houſe, 
which was the King's ſpeech; and that Mr. 
Pitt was going. to ſpeak twice on the ſame de- 

bate, althoug the houſe was not in a com- 
mittee.“ | 
Mt, George Onſlow e 11 T Yo they 
were both in order, as nothing had been faid, 


but what was fairly deducible from the king's 


ſpeech,” and appealed to the Speaker. The 
Speaker decided in Mr. Onſlow's favour. 
1 5 Mr. 


..» 


ſpeakin twice: I did expreſsly reſerve à part 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, I do not 'apprehegd- 


of my ſubject, in order to ſave the time of this 
houſe; but I am compell'd to proceed in it. 1 
do not ſpeak twice; I only finiſh what I de- 
ſignedly left imperfect. But if the houſe is of 
a different opinion, far be it from me to indulge” 
a with of tranſgreſſion againſt order. I am con- 
tent, if it be your pleaſure, to be ſilent— 
Here he pauſed— The houſe reſounding with, 
Go on, go on;“ he proceeded :- I 
Gentlemen, Sir, (to the Speaker) I have 

been charged with giving birth to ſedition in 

America. They have ſpoken their ſentiments. 

with freedom, againſt this unhappy act, and 

that freedom has become their crime. Sorry * 
am to hear the liberty of ſpeech in this houſe, 


imputed as a crime. But the imputation ſhall 
not diſcourage me. It is a liberty I mean to 


exerciſe. No gentleman ought to be afraid to 
exerciſe it. It is a liberty by which the gen- 
tleman who. calumniates it might have profited. 


He ought to have profited. He ought to have 


deſiſted from his project. The gentleman tells 
us, America is obſtinate; America is almoſt in 
en rebellion. I rejoice that America has re- 


reſiſted. Three millions of people, ſo dead to 


all the feelings of liberty, as voluntary to ſub- 
mit to be ſlaves, would have been fit inſtruments 
to make ſlaves of the reſt. I come not here 
arm'd at all points, with law caſes and acts of 
parliament, with the ſtatute book doubled down 
in dogs-ears, to defend the cauſe of liberty: if I 
had, I myſelf would have cited the two caſes of 


| Cheſter and Durham. I would have cited them, 


to have ſhewn, that, even under arbitrary reigns, 
” parliaments 


1 
parkiemcn were aſhamed of taxing a pe 
without their conſent, and allowed them repre- 
ſentatives. Why did the gentleman confine 
himſelf to Cheſter and Durham? He mighr 
have taken a higher example in Wales; Wales, 
that never was taxed by parliament, till it was 
incorporated. I would not debate a particular 
point of law with the gentleman : I know his 
abilities. I have been obliged to his diligent 
reſearches. But, for the defence of liberty upon 
a general principle, upon a conſtitutional prin- 
ciple, it is a ground on which I ſtand firm; on 
which I dare meet any man. The gentleman 
tells us of many who are taxed, and are not re- 
preſented. The India company, merchants, 
{tock- holders, manufacturers. Surely many of 
theſe are repreſented in other capacities, as 
owners of land, or as freemen of boroughs. It 
is a misfortune that more are not actually re- 
preſented. But they are all inhabitants; and, 
as ſuch, are virtually repreſented. Many have 
it in their option to be actually repreſented. 
They have connections with thoſe that elect, and 
they have influence over them. The gentle- 
man mentioned the ſtock-holders: I hope he 
does not reckon the debts of the nation as part 
of the national eſtate. Since the acceſſion of 
king William, many miniſters, ſome of great, 
others of more moderate, abilities, have taken 
the lead of government.” 
He then went through the lift of them, bring- 
ing it down till he came to himſelf, giving a 
ſhort ſketch of the characters of each of them: 
None of theſe,” he ſaid, © thought, or ever 
dreamed, of robbing the colonies of their con- 
ſtitutional rights. I hat was reſerved to mark 
the æra of the late adminiſtration: not, that 
| there 
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Es were wanting ſome, when I had 
to ſerve his majefty, to propoſe to Me. . 
my fingers with an American ARE Wick of 
the enemy at their back, with our bayonets at 


their breafts, in the day of their diſtreſs, per- 


| Haps the Americans would have ſubmitted to 
the impoſition; but it would have been taking 
an ungenerous, and unjuſt advantage. The 
gentleman boaſts of his bounties to America! 
Are thoſe bounties intended finally for the be- 
neſit of this kingdom ? If they are, where is his 
_ peculiar merit to America? If they are not, he 

has miſapplied the national treaſures. I am no 
courtier of America, I ſtand up for this kingdom. 
I maintain, that the parliament has a right to 
bind, to reſtrain America. Our legiſlative power 
over the colonies, is ſovereign and ſupreme. 
When it ceaſes to be ſovereign and ſupreme, I 
would adviſe every gentleman to fell his lands, 
jf he can, and embark for that country. When 
two countries are connected together, The e Eng- 
land and her colonies, without being incor- 
| Porated, the one muſt neceflarily govern; the 
greater muſt rule the leſs; but ſo rule it, as not to 
contradict the ammo prisciples that are 
common to both. 

If the gentleman does not underſtind the dif 
ference between internal and external taxes, 1 
cannot help it; but there is a plain diſtinction 
between taxes levied for the purpoſes of raiſing 
a revenue, and duties impoſed for the regulation 
of trade, for the accommodation of the ſubject; 
although, in the conſequences, ſome revenue 
might incidentally ariſe from the latter. 
The gentleman aſks, when were the colonies 
emancipated? But I deſire to KNOW, when they 

| were 
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were made ſigqyes? But I dwell not upon words. 


When I had the honour of ſerving his majeſty, I 


availed myſelf of the means of information, which 
I derived from my office: I ſpeak, therefore, 
from knowledge. My materials were good. I was 
at pains to collect, to digeſt, to conſider them; 
and 1 will be bold to affirm, that the profits to 
Great Britain, from the trade of the colonies, 
through all its branches, is two millions a year, 
This is the fund that carried you triumphantly 


through the laſt war. The eſtates that were 


rented at two thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore 
years ago, are at three thouſand pounds at pre- 
ſent. Thoſe eſtates ſold then from fifteen to 
eighteen years purchaſe; the ſame may be now 
fold for thirty. You owe this ro America. This 
is the price that America pays you for her pro- 
tection. And ſhall a miſerable financier come 


with a boaſt, that he can fetch a pepper- corn 


into the Exchequer, to the loſs of millions to the 
nation! I dare not ſay, how much higher theſe 
profits may be augmented. Omitting the im- 
menſe increaſe of people, by natural population, 
in the northern colonies, and the migration from 
every part of Europe, I am convinced the whole 
commercial ſyſtem of America may be altered to 


advantage. You have prohibited, where you 


ought to have encouraged; and you have encou- 
raged where you ought to have prohibited. Im- 


proper reſtraints have been laid on the continent, 
in favour of the iſlands. You have but two nations 
to trade with in America. Would you had twenty! 


Let acts of parliament in conſequence of treaties 
remain, but let not an Engliſh miniſter become 
a cuſtom-houſe officer for Spain, or for any 

. 1 foreign 
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power. Much is wrong, necks ng he amended 
for the general good of the whole | 
* Does the gentleman complain he has brow 
' miſrepreſented in the public prints? It is a 
common misfortune. In the Spaniſh affair, in 
the laſt war, I was abuſed in all the news-papers, 
for having adviſed his majeſty to violate the laws 
of nations, with regard to Spain. The abuſe 
was induftriouſly circulated, even in hand. bills. 
If adminiſtration did not propagate the abuſe, 
ADMINISTRATION NEVER CONTRADICTED IT. 
J will not ſay what advice I did give to the king. 
My advice is in writing, ſigned by myſelf, in 
the poſſeſſion of the crown. But I will ſay, what 
advice I did not give to the king: I did not ad- 

viſe him to violate any of the laws of nations. 

« As to the report of the gentleman's pre- 
venting, in ſome way, the trade > for bullion with 
the Spaniards, it was ſpoken of ſo confidently, 
that I own I am one of thoſe who did believe it 
to be true. 

The gentleman 3 not wonder he was 
not contradicted, when, as the miniſter, he aſ- 
ſerted a right of parliament to tax America. I 

know not how it is, but there is a modeſty in 
this houſe which does not chuſe to contradict a 
miniſter. I wiſh gentlemen would get the better 
of this modeſty. If they do not, perhaps, the 
collective body may begin to abate of its reſpect 
for the repreſentative. Lord Bacon had told me, 
that a great; queſtion, would not fail of bein 
. agitated at one time or another, I was willing 
to agitate that at the proper ſeaſon, the German 
war: my German war, they called it. Every 
ſeſſions called out, has any body any objeftiong 
10 the German war? No body would object! ta 
| It 
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It, he gentlgman only excepted, ſince removed 
to the E WH by ſucceſſion to an ancient 
barony; (meaning lord le Deſpencer, formerly 
fir F rancis Daſhwood) he told me, he did not 
& like my German war.” I honoured the man 
for it, and was ſorry when he was turned out of 
his poſt. : 


A great deal has been Fe without doors, 


of the power, of the ftrength, of America. Ir is 
a topic that ought to be cautiouſly meddled with. 

In a good cauſe, on a found bottom, the force 
of this country can cruſh America to atoms. I 
know the valour of your troops. I know the 
{kill of your officers. There is not a company of 
foot that has ſerved in America, out of which you 
may not pick a man of ſufficient knowledge and 


But on this ground, on the Stamp- Act, when ſo 
many here will think it a crying injuſtice, Iam 
one who will lift my my hands againſt it. 


experience, to make a governor of a i hen 


In ſuch a cauſe, your ſucceſs would be ha- 


zardous.— America, if ſhe fell, would fall like 
the ſtrong man. She would embrace the pillars 
of the ſtate, and pull down the conſtitution along 
with her, Is this your boaſted peace? Not to ſheath 


the ſword in its ſcabbord, but to ſheath it in the 


bowels of your countrymen? Will you quarrel 
with -yoyrſelves, now the whole houſe of Bourbon 
is united againſt you? While France diſturbs 
your fiſheries in Newfoundland, embarraſſes your 
ſlave trade to Africa, and with-holds from your 
ſubjects in Canada, their property ſtipulated by 
treaty; while the ranſom for Manillas is denied 
by Spain, and its gallant conqueror baſely tra- 
duced into a mean plunderer, a gentleman, (co- 
loael Dura whoſe noble and generous fpiric 
„„ would 
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would do honour to the proudeſt 
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country. The Americans have 


been wronged. They have been driven to mad- 


neſs by injuſtice. Will you puniſh them for the 
- madneſs you have occaſioned ? Rather let pru- 
dence and temper come firſt from this ſide, I 


will undertake for America, that ſbe will follow 
the example, There are two lines in a ballad of 


1 to you and your colonies, that I cannot 


help repeating them: 


« Be to her faults a little blind: 
'« Be to her virtues very kind.“ 


et Upon the whole, Iwill beg leave to tell the 


houſe what is really my opinion. It is, that the 


Stamp-Act be REPEALED "ABSOLUTELY, To- 
TALLY, and IMMEDIATELY... That the reafon 
for the repeal be aſſigned, becauſe it was founded 


on an erroneous principle. At the ſame time, 
let the ſovereign authority of this country over 


the colonies, be aſſerted in as ſtrong terms as 
can be deviſed, and be made to extend to every 


prone of legillation, whatſoever. That we may 
nd their TRADE, confine their MANUFACTURES, 


and exerciſe every, POWER whatſoever, except 
that of taking their money out of their pockets. 


without their conſent Y=——— 
The part which Mr. Pitt took upon this oc- 
caſion, was in general extremely acceptable to 
the people of the Mother - Country; but the 
Americans were extravagant in their, acclama- 
tions, They conſidered the repeal of the Stamp: 
Act which immediately followed, as a. bleſſing 
principally procured. by his means; and ſpoke 
8 d con- 
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things with prudence and tempèk. They, have 


Prior's, of a man's behaviour to his wife, fo ap- 
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both of his head and his heart in 
| ement terms of admiration: nor 

Vas their gratitude confined to words; they 
ſtruck medals in honour of their deliverer, and 

ſent over for ſtatues of him, Which they erected 
in their cities, with every teſtimony of the 
| deepeſt reſpect, and the warmeſt affection. In 
| ſhorr, diſtinguiſhing as the marks of public re- 
gard had been, which he formerly received on 
this ſide the water, ſtill the inſtances of vene- 
ration which were now ſhewn him beyond the 
Atalantic, were carried ſo much farther, as to 
leave room for no poſſible increafe, unleſs hey 
actually worſhipped him. as a divinity,  _ 

It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that Mr. Pitt's 
arguments in favour of the re eal, had very 
great weight in the Houſe of C ammons ; but 
it muſt alſo be allowed that there were man 
other gentlemen who diſtinguiſhed. CD 
| conſpicuouſly in favour of the Americans. 
Among theſe, we muſt not forget the very able 
and accurate Mr. Charles Townſhend, who 
ſpoke with a force of eloquence that was actu- 
ally amazing, and a fund of information that 
ſeemed to be unlimited. This great man, dur- 
ing the agitation of the repeal, inſtead of con- 

tenting himſelf merely with the ſuperficials of 

the ſubject, went to the very bottom of the de- 
bate; he maturely conſidered the importance of 
the colonies, the nature of their trade, and the 
form of their conſtitution: he then conſidered 
the 1 impropriety of making thoſe our moſt im- 
placable enemies, who were inclined) to be our 
moſt affectionate friends; and ſaw the injuſtice 
of which, the Mother-Country was ſo ſcanda- 
on guilty, ny ſhe es a | whole nation — 
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the moſt abject ſet 4 05 whaghad,. 
full, as ſtrong a claim to freedonias*h 
Upon the whole, Mr. Townſhend had con- 
verſed with the moſt intelligent well-wiſhers 
both to the Mother-Country and the Colonies : 
his materials were admirable; and thoſe who 
Have ever heard him ſpeak, need not be told 
what an additional force they acquired from the 
exquiſite colouring of ſo maſterly an orator. 
Indeed, Mr. Townſhend himſelf acknowledged 
the pains he had been at to collect his materials; 
and, in a moſt elegant ſpeech after the Stamp- 
Act was repealed, very viſibly glanced at Mr. 
William, Kelly, of New-York, as the perſon. 

to whom he was' principally indebted for his 
information. Mr. Kelly was a merchant of the 
firſt eminence at New-York, but had retired 
from buſineſs for ſome time, and lived inde- 
pendent on his fortune. He was, however, 
perfectly converſant with the mutual intereſt 
of Great-Britain and the Colonies, - and, to 
an underſtanding' naturally excelle 
all the advantages of an extenſive experience. 
Antecedent' to the repeal; he had been exa- 

' mined before the Houſe of Commons about the 
affairs of America; and, though his examina- 
tion continued almoſt four hours, he acquitted 
himſelf, through the whole, with. a politeneſs, 

a a perſpicuity, and a manlineſs, that gained him 198 
the higheſt reputation from that illuſtrious aſ-. 
ſembly. The Americans, therefore, though they 
have great obligations to Mr. Pitt, ſhould con- 5 
ſider there are other gentlemen in the Britiſh . 
parliament by whom they have been obliged, 
and conſequently ſhould not confine the returns 

of their gratitude to one particular perſonage; 


eſpecially too as that perſonage does not wiſh to 
make 
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poly of praiſe, but has l 
contented with his own ſhare of 
crit, without deſiring to engroſs any part of 
hat is due to his neighbours. But to quit un- 
neceſſary digreſſion, and to go on with the prin» 
cipal ſubject: 
The legality of general warrants coming on 
ſhortly after the repeal of the Stamp- Act, Mr. 
Pitt, in a very ſpirited manner, exclaimed a- 
gainſt ſuch arbitrary ſtretches of the mini- 
{terial power, notwithſtanding he, at the ſame 
time, acknowledged that ſuch warrants had 
been once iſſued under himſelf. He, however, 


obſerved, that the time in which they were 


thus iſſued by his own direction, was ex- 
tremely critical, and the occaſion no leſs ex- 
traordinary : it was during the war, when in- 
formation had been given him of a ſuſpicious 
foreigner, who was preparing to leave the king- 
dom. He ſaid, that he had even then con- 
ſulted his friend Mr. Pratt, the attorney-gene- 
ral, about the lawfulneſs of the affair, and was 
told that the action was illegal; but, ſaid Mr. 
Pitt, „the ſafety of the nation required an 
* inſtant diſpatch, and I hazarded my head 
with pleaſure, left that ſafety ſhould be any 
„ways endangered by waiting for formalities.” 
There is a greatneſs of ſoul in this declaration, 
which cannot be ſufficiently honoured; and not- 
withſtanding Mr. Pitt's enemies have repeatedly 
urged it as an argument of his inconſiſtency, it 
is nevertheleſs an inconſiſtency of ſo exalted a 
nature, as throws a much ſtronger luſtre on his 
| apps than if he had gone on for a whole 


ife, in one undeyjatitg round of the molt punc- | 
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The parliament was no ſoo nee 
than an alteration in the miniſtry Weeame | 
ſubje& of public converſation; the miniſters 
then in being, though they had obtained a re- 
peal of the Stamp-ACt; though they had pro- 
cured a vote of condemnation in regard to ge- 
neral warrants; though they had obtained a 
change in the mode of levying the cyder- duty, 
and done ſeveral other acts which were ex- 
tremely agreeable to the kingdom, nevertheleſs 
were far from being in high eſtimation with the 
People. They were ſuppoſed by a great many 
to be under the influence of lord Bute, and even 
benefits from his hand were utterly unaccept- 
able. Others, who thought them uninfluenced, 
entertained but a ſmall idea of their merit; and 
there was a third claſs of men, who, though 
they conceived very favourable ſentiments of 
their integrity, had but a very nartow opinion 
of their abilities. Thus, notwithſtanding their 
meaſures were univerſally approved, they them- 
ſelves were no way reſpected; and that dear 
love of variety, which operates fo much upon 
the mind of this infatuated country, rendering 
us ſtill deſirous of a change; the neceſſity of an 
alteration came at length to be conſidered, 
though it was rather a difficult circumſtance ta 
get a ſet of proper perſons in their place, The 
dere voice was loud for Mr. Pitt and lord 
Temple; but the latter not chooſing to come 
in, as was ſuppoſed, unleſs his brother, Mr. 
G. G. was employed, and the 1 chooſ- 
ing to be connected with that miniſter, an ac- 
commodation became impoſſible. Mr. Pitt, 
however, ſtill maintained a much higher ſhare in 
the public opinion than lord Temple. In ** 
1 | tas 
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ah dart of his lordſhip's popularity re- 
ſalted fm Ms being formerly connected with 
Mr. Pitt, and throwing up the privy-ſeal, at 
the ſame time that the other threw yp the ſe- 
cretaryſhip of ftate. Of courſe, therefore, 

there could be but little queſtion in whoſe fa- 
vour the beam of national partiality would turn, 
when the merits of both were contraſted. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Pitt had a thouſand voices, where 
lord Temple had one; and there was ſcarcely 
a news- paper eſſayiſt, or a political writer in 
the kingdom, but what now declaimed upon 
the neceſſity of advancing this great man im- 
mediately to the principal office of government. 
An alteration, however, did not take place in 
the miniſtry, 'till the latter end of July. At 
this time the marquis of Rockingham was diſ- 
miſſed from the head of the Treaſury, and was 
ſucceeded by the duke of Grafton. The duke 
had been Secretary of State during the greateſt 
part of the laſt adminiſtration; but upon ſome 
diſguſt, or diſappointment, he reſigned the ſeals, 
which were given to his grace the duke of 
Richmond. The duke of Grafton's great abilities, 
however, recommending him to the more imme- 
_ diate attention of the ſovereign, he was now 
appointed to the chief ſeat at the Treaſury- 
board; Mr. Charles Townſhend was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the room of Mr. 
- Dowdeſwell; lord Shelburne, Secretary of State, 
in the duke of Richmond's place; lord Cam- 
den fucceeded the earl of Northington, as Lord 
Chancellor; and the earl of Winchelſea was 
diſmiſſed, that the Preſidency .of the Council 
might be given to the earl of Northington. 
To compleat the whole, the Privy Seal was 
Gs = taken 
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333 of his abilities, I have by no means. 


fection is not the attribute of human nature, 
and great as my veneration for Mr. Pitt may. 
be, it would only expoſe him to the ridicule 
of the world, ſhould 1 fooliſhly ſtrive to prove 
that he is wholly exempted from infirmities. It 
is praiſe enough for him, it is praiſe enough for 
any man to be the moſt able, the moſt upright 
miniſter that our annals have ever produced; 
and, if this ſhare of reputation be candidly 
allowed him, I don't know that the moſt zea- 
lous of his admirers can poſſibly wiſh him a 
more exalted ſhare of character. Thoſe may 
talk of infallibility who look beyond the brittle. 
lot of humanity for their heroes, but thoſe who 
treat of merely mortal men, muſt give the 
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nce to ſuch as poſſefs the maſk, 
W feweſt imperfections. 

ings more fluctuating than the good 
opinion of the public, I am very. well aware 


that at the preſent criſis there are numbers who 


were formerly the moſt ſtrenuous admirers of 


Mr. Pitt, that look upon his We at of an 


earldom as a fort of ſuicide upon his reputation 


the national mind like the individual, judges | 


moſt commonly in extremes; receives mere con- 


jectures for abſolute certainty; and ſets down 


every man as corrupt where it has once thought 


proper to ſuſpect his virtue: without allowing for 
circumſtances or times, and without compari 

cauſes with events, ninety- nine in every ads 
determine finally on the conduct of every great 


man; and having once pronounced ſentence ad- 


mit of no appeal from the infallible tribunal of 
their own imagination ; by this means the moſt 


deſerving members of the community frequent- 


ly ſink into betrayers of their country; and 
he is very often extolled into a faviour of the 


public, who like another Eroſtratus, {ets the 
Temple of virtue on flames. 
The generality of people have for Ian time 
expected to ſee Mr. Pitt again reſtored to an 


active department. in the government, where 
the principal management of all public buſineſs 
ſhould reſt immediately in his hands. While 
he remained an the Houſe of Commons to op- 
poſe the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary or unneceſ- 
ſary taxes, they looked upon their properties to 
be ſecure; and all they wanted was to ſee him 
placed in ſuch an office as could Procure us a 
proper degree of reſpect from thoſe powers 
who have lately trifled with our repreſentations, 
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and treated us With a Wwe 1 


on the one hand, and diſappointes their ex- 


pectations on the other; they — to eee 
that Mr. Pitt's patriotiſm, like the patriotiſm 


of many former miniſters was entirely intereſted ; 


and that under a ſpecious affectation of zeal for 
the good of his country, he was only endea- 
vouring at the eſtabliſhment of his own welfare. 
For my own part I have as little inclina- 


tion to varniſh over an infamous action as any 


other man. Though Mr. Pitt's admirer, I am 
no way his idolater; and though I ſhould be 


heartily ſorry that any actual baſeneſs could be 
proved in his conduct, ſtill I ſhould ſubſcribe 
to the juſtneſs of his condemnation if 1 ſaw the 
leaſt reaſon in the world for marking him Wich 
diſgrace. 

The gentlemen who are ſo highly offended 


with Mr. Pitt becauſe he did not come into 


ſome active department of the adminiſtration 3 
ſeem to think that he ſhould be as totally ex- 


empted from bodily decays as from mental im- 


perfections; they do not conſider that this great 


man is now in the decline of life, that he has 
been long ſinking under the almoſt unremitting 
ſeverity of a dreadful diſorder, and that for 
ſeyeral times of late he has been carried into 
the Houſe of Commons by his friends, wrapped 
up in flannels, and totally unable to ſtand 
where it was even neceſſary for him to ſpeak 


upon the buſineſs of his country; they do not 


conſider that reſt and relaxation are now entirely 
requiſite to give the ſhort remainder of life ſome 


little taſte of tranquility, They do not recol- 


lect, that like other men he mult be ſenſible of 
P un, 1 


n 
pd have ideas of pleaſure; be defirous 
rroke of adverſity, and ſolicitous 
©a Moment in the genial ſunſhine of 


content. On the contrary, attentive only to the 


- 


' narrow-minded conſiderations of their own in- 
| tereſt, they will not allow him the ſmalleſt in- 
terval of repoſe ; and inſtead of thanking him 
for the numberleſs bleſſings which they have 
already poſſeſſed through his means, they load 
him with obloquy and reproach, becauſe he will 
not ſacrifice himſelf entirely in their ſervice, and 
breath out his very laſt in the Herculean labours 
of a freſh adminiſtration. Gu 

HFad the gentlemen, however, who cenſure 
Mr. Pitt fo highly for accepting only a ſine- 
cure in the government, been actuated by any 
principles eitheir of gratitude or generoſity, 


they would rather on this occaſion rejoice than 


- 


be offended with his determination; they would 


have been pleaſed that a man, who had done 


them ſuch eſſential ſervices, was now in a con- 


dition to reap ſome advantages for himſelf, and 


that in the evening of his days he found an ho- 


nourable and eaſy means to provide for the ad- 
vancement of his family; but no—his place, and 
his title are the infamous wages of corruption; 
they are not given him as rewards for paſt merits, 


but to prevent him from conferring future be- 


0 nefits pn his country; and it is neither the con- 


ſideration of health, nor the motive of happi- 


neſs, by which he is influenced, but the paltry, 


vain for me to argue. But if by Mr. Pitt's paſt 


the ſcandalous deſire of accumulating wealth 
and honours for his poſterity. 
If gentlemen are really determined to ſhut 


their ears againſt the ſenſe of conviction it is in 


life 


* 
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| life we may be allowed to form any ideaof his- 
preſent conduct, there can be bu F 4 * | room | 


ta charge him either with being A | 
the intereſt of his country, by the glicrer of a 
title, or the adyantages of a place. We lall 
know extremely well when he enjoyed the pay 
maſterſhip of the forces, notwithſtanding the 
ſlenderneſs of his fortune at that time, he ne. 
vertheleſs threw up a very large ſhare of thoſe 
perquiſites, which had always been conſidered as. 
the indiſputable due of his predeceſſors, and had 
been conſtantly enjoyed by the moſt diſintereſt-" 
ed of thoſe gentlemen whoever held the place. 
We alſo know, that during the time of his ad- 
muniſtration, when the whole treaſures of the 
kingdom were in a manner at his immediate 
diſpoſal, his circumſtances . were remarkably - 
moderate, and no expedients whatever were- 
made uſe of to raiſe the opulence of his family. 
It cannot, therefore, be reaſonably ſuppoſed that 
a man, who during his whole lite has been no- 
torious for his diſregard of money, ſhould now 
when his fortune is greatly encreaſed become 
the ſlave of avarice, and to uſe a phraſe which 
Mr. Pitt himſelf once applied to a well known 
commoner, Launch out into lin in propor- 
tion as he wanted temptation,” But let us 
even ſuppoſe that Mr. Pitt's health was no way 
impaired, and that in oppoſition to the general 
tenor of his former life, he is now become the 
moſt avaricious of mankind— ſtill by this rule 
his accepting of the privy ſeal will be utterlſx 
inconſiſtent with the charge of avarice. An 
avaricious man would have greedily ſeized 
on that employment which appeared the beſt 


calculated to promote lis intereſt; ; the — . 


5 
dur thouſand pounds a year in fa“ 
n matter of much importance to 

him; to ſay nothing of the numberleſs offices 
which are in the gift of particular departments, 
and which a miſerly mind might eaſily turn to 
a valuable account. If therefore, Mr. Pitt was 
able to go through the fatigues of buſineſs, 
every body will allow that he ſacrificed his own 
intereſt by not accepting of a more lucrative 
employment than the privy ſeal, ſince every 
body acknowledges that he could have his 
choice of offices. A ſecretaryſhip of ſtate, or 
the firſt ſeat in the treaſury, had not only an- 
ſwered the purpoſes of his parſimony, but the 
ends of his popularity, and' the acceptance of 
either would have equally promoted his intereſt. 
and his reputation. Conſequently, as he choſe 
an employment fo greatly inferior in value, we 
cannot ſuppoſe avarice to be the motive of his 
choice; and if we do not imagine him influ- | 
| enced by the love of money, to what end can if 
we aſcribe his conduct but to the natural decay Mt 
of age, and the encreaſe of infifmities. 5 . 
But had it been poſſible for Mr. Pitt to be- Il 
come the dupe of a certain unpopular noble- | 
man, at the preſent period, what prevented | | 
him from liſtening to that nobleman's overtures 1 
when. he threw up the ſeals in the year 1761. 1 
At that time, he might have made his own —— 
terms with the favourite, and at that time, the _ . 5 
ſame title which has been now ſaid to influence 2 5 
his conduct, was ready for his acceptance; but | 
hei ſcorned to be the tool of any man—Nay, he 
_ threw up becauſe he was not abſolutely allowed 
to-GviDE ;z and fo far from behaving with any 90 
abjectneſs of ſpirit, the public were almoſt ready N 
1 ; | - | 
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affluent, had pride enough to deſpiſe an accom- 
modation with the unpoluar nobleman, Who was 
then in the zenith of his power, he has now a 
ſufficient ſhare of pride to deſpiſe an accom- 
modation with him, when he (the favourite) is 
ſo apparently deprived of weight and authority. 

But be matters as they may, it is ſtill the in- 
düiſputable duty of the public not to argue in 
a caſe of this important nature from mere con- 
jecture, ſince gratitude as well as equity obliges 

us to wait for facts. A title is no way infa- 
mous but were it is confered as the wages of 
corruption. Hitherto every body muſt acknow- 
ledge, that Mr. Pitt has deſerved the hi heſt 
reward for his public virtue; till we 1 
ſome certain proof that he has received it for 
other purpoſes, let us juſtly as well as gene- 
rouſly conſider his as granted on that account, 
A readineſs to ſuſpe& the principles of thoſe 
who \ have been long eminent for their worth, 
may indicate our knowledge of the world, but it 
never will do any credit to the benignity of our 
hearts. Let us not for fear Mr. Pitt may forfeit 
his integrity, run into the very error we con- 
demn, and madly. relinquiſh all pretenſions to 
honeſty ourſelves. Let us not rob a man who 
has ſaved us, our wives and our children from 
| | EE inevitable 
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o him ee, his reputation; nor be offend- 
ed chat * Has now obtained, what we always 
thought he © richly merited, a diſtinguſhed 
matk of apptobation from his ſovercign. On 
the contrary, let 'us rejoice, that the goodneſs 
of that ſoverign has ſanctified our eſteem, and 
ſet ſo honourable a ſeal upon the affection of 
the public. 
I nnconſiſtency has bow too long the character 
of this infatuated country, the inſtability of our 
temper is become an abſolute proverb among 
our neighbours, and it is high time that we en- 
deavour at eftabliſhing a different reputation: 
wlat muſt all the people of Europe think, 
what muſt the whole world think, when they 
find us in a flame, becauſe the very firſt object 
of our regard has received ſuch a mark Fg his 
majeſty's favour, as we ourſelves have continu» 
ally wiſhed him! Ever ſince his majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion we have lamented that Mr. Pitt was not 
honoured with a principal ſhare of the royal 
confidence; and that a miniſtry was not formed 
to that gentleman s approbation, He is now 
poſſeſſed of the royal confidence. A mini- 
y is now formed to his wiſhes, and we are 
miſerable. In ſhort, without haying done any 
thing in nature but complied with our moſt 
earneſt deſires, we rob him at once of our con- 
fidence; and inſtead of ſympathizing with thoſe 
Infirmities which render him unable to' undergo 
an exceſs of fatigue, his very misfortunes be- 


come criminal, and we exclaim againſt his 


want of health- as an actual want of affection 
for his country. The felon at eur bar, though 
feized in the very act of rapine; the murderer 
rl „ ; . i 2 . in 
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in our dungeons, though reeking ee effu- 
fion of blood, are nevertheleſs ji nocent 


by the lenity of our laws, till they are Judically 8 


convicted of crimes: but the man who has 


8 ſerved the ſtate, who has not only 
nached it from the moſt certain deſtruction, 
but raiſed it to an unexempled height of glory; 
is condemned without a hearing; is ſacrificed 
without a proof; his acceptance of thoſe ho- 
nours which we ourſelyes judge to be his due, 
is his guilt; and we take away more than his 
fortune, and his life,' becauſe he has gratified 
our warmeſt inclinations. While this is the 
Juſtice, while this is the gratitude of England, 
every man who wiſhes well to his own intereſt, 
or honour, muſt be fearful of engaging in her 
_ cauſe; muſt ſhudder at ſtanding up in her 
defence; and the general run of miniſters will 
think themſelves even juſtified in betraying 
her moſt eſſential regards, when diſgrace and 
execration are the only returns which thofe are to 
expect who ſerve her with the greateſt fidelity. 
But among all the infamous inſtruments of 
faction who have endeavoured to prejudice Mr. 
Pitt in the intereſt of his country—The author 
of an Enquiry into the condu of a late Right ho-. 
nourable Commoner, is principally entitled to our 
contempt and deteſtation, r the impenetrable 
dulneſs of his head, and the inveterate malig- 
nity of his temper. Without the. moſt diſtant 
appearance, either of underſtanding or honeſty, 
he takes upon him to pronounce deciſively: on 
every part of Mr. Pitt's conduct; and obtrud- 
ing the ſcandalous forgeries of his own rancour, 
for ſo many indiſputable facts, he candidly 
draws concluſions from premiſes which Fon 
244 : : 2 


tt 9 ! 
eee bat in the execrable ſtye of | 
imagination. From the paltry, bald, 
inaccurate, and even ungrammatical manner in 


7 


which this wretched little pamphlet is written, 


I ſhould be ready to ſet it down as the proſtitute 
production of ſome bookſeller's hireling, who 
wanted to make a few ſhillings by the prejudices 
which the public ſo unjuſtly entertain againſt 
Mr. Pitt, on account of his advancement to a 
coronet ; but as from the extravagance of en- 
comium with which lord Temple' is treated 


through the whole ; and from the account of a 


private converſation between that nobleman and 
Mr. Pitt, I have ſome reaſon - to think, that, 


miſerable as the ſcribbler is, he has been em- 


ployed by ſomebody of more conſequence than 
virtue, and more vindictiveneſs than under- 


ſanding, I ſhall conſider the performance in 


queſtion with a gravity to which it is very little 


entitled, either on account of the ee or 


arguments. a 
he ingenious author of this delicate piece, 


lays it down as an uncontrovertable princi- 


ple, that whenever a man eſpouſes what is 
called a patriotic party, he ſhould bind him- 
ſelf eternally to one ſet of men, and ſupport 
them upon every occaſion, notwithſtanding they 
may act in diametrical oppoſition to the princi- 
ples of his own reaſon, or the palpable intereſt. 


of his country.“ Unleſs he does this, he muſt 


forfeit, according to our author, all pretenſions 
to character, and muſt fink, with the common 
herd of mock-public ſpirits, who are ſhifting 


with every wind, and ſtudious only to raiſe 


their own emolument by a ſeeming attachment 


| to the welfare of the kingdom. 
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With all poſſible deference, h bo the. 
opinion of this worthy gentleman «muſt beg 


leave to diſſent from him very widely on this 


occaſion, Agreeable to my ſenſe of patriotiſm, 
no man ſhould attach himſelf blindly to a party, 


or, merely becauſe he voted with one ſet of men 
upon ſome occaſions, think it an indiſpen6ble: 
duty never to join with others in a ſubſequent 
queſtion. The man who is actuated by ſo ri- 


diculous a principle, is a ſlave much more than 


a patriot, and, for my part, I ſhould never be 
for truſting any perſon with the liberty of my 
country, who had no liberty of his own. A 


man who would really deſerve the exalted ap- 


pellation of a patriot, muſt not be governed by 
any contracted notions, nor form his idea of 


meaſures merely by the criterion of men. If a 


ſalutary meaſure happens to be propoſed by his 
moſt inveterate enemy, *tis his -invariable buſi- 


neſs to ſupport it; and, if an injudicious pro- 


poſal ſnould at any time be made, he is obliged, 


in his conſcience, to combat it with his utmoſt 


force, though the propoſer ſhould happen to be 
his moſt valuable friend. To ſay, therefore, 
that Mr. Pitt, upon ſome occaſions, deſerted 
the cauſe of his Ede without proving that 
ſuch a deſertion was injurious to the general 
welfare, is only ſaying, that he preferred the inte: 
reſt of the public to the deareſt connex1ons of a 
private nature; and to ſay that he ſometimes. 
ſupported the meaſures of lord Bute, or his 
greateſt enemies, is only ſaying, that he ſacri- 
ficed his reſcntments, as well as his affections, 
to promote the real ſervice of his country. This, 
in my mind, is the higheſt encomium which 
poſſibly can be paid him; and ſurely noching 5 
2 1 could 
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could lucky for our miſerable pam: 
phleteer; 38 10 lay the foundation of a criminal 
charge upon a candour of conduct, which muſt = 
do ſuch prodigious honour to the object of his * 
accuſation. | et ers, nz 11 
The pamphleteer, however, will by no means 
allow that this laudable tergiverſation, as I may 
Call it, in Mr. Pitt, proceeded from any thing 
but a ſecret luſt of power, and an abfolute ve- 
nality of temper ; for, with a degree of con- 
ſiſtency hardly to be matched in the extenſive 4. 
circuits of Grubſtreet, he tells us, in his 16th 
page, that, ever wiſhing to attain and pre- 


< ſerve power, by any ſacrifice, or any means _ ||{ 
„ and finding, ſoon after the acceſſion” of his & | 


<« preſent majeſty, that the earl of Bute was in 
„ poſſeſſion of the royal ear, he (Mr. Pitt) was 
<« the firſt, and principal inſtrument of that no- 
ble lord's introduction to power, particularly | 
e to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, and co- 1 
<« adjutor to himſelf; which ſhews, as clearly 
„ as any thing can, his early and cloſe connex- i 
« jon with the favourite. And upon what prin- 1 
“ ciple could this be done, but the hope of 
thereby laying the foundation of ſecurity to | If 
—_—_ OE | 
Without taking up my reader's attention, by 
animadverting on the happy diſregard of gram- 


mar in this beautiful quotation, I ſhall only 1 
point out the glaring inconſiſtency contained in + -»». "v 
the aſſertion. In the firſt place he tells us, on © 
* that after lord. Bute was in full poſſeſſion of "in 
* the royal ear, Mr. Pitt was the firſt and prin- | Wl 
6 1 1 i 1% 1 =: 
5 cipal inſtrument of that noble lord's intro- +I 
Fe duction to power.” Now as lord Bute, — 


agreeable ro our author's own confeſſion, mas l 


* 
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poſſeſſed of the royal ear before H Vancce- 
ment to office, it muſt naturally follow, that 
Mr. Pitt's friendſhip was utterly unneceſſary 
to his lordſhip's preferment. By enjoying the 
royal ear, he enjoyed the royal confidence of 
courſe, and therefore ſtood in no need of pro- 
ſtection or recommendation. But it ſeems, upon | 
the whole, that it is Mr. Pitt who ſtands in 
need of friendſhip, and not the earl of Bute | 
for Mr. Pitt recommends this man, who wants 
no recommendation, merely to ſupport the 
a foundation of his on influence, which, about 
14 this time; begins very viſibly to give way. 
Ibis is ſtill worſe; for if Mr. Pitt's own inte- 
reſt ſtood in need of a ſupport, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed he would have weight enough to eſta- 
bliſh the intereſt of other people. Contradictions 
of this nature are ſo palpable, that I am aſto- 
niſhed how ignorance itſelf. can eee ſuffer 
them to eſcape, eſpecially where the leaden eye- 
lids of that ignorance are continually kept open 
| by the ever-wakeful hand of malignity. 
The pleaſanteſt part, however, of this ſcrib- 
bler's aſſertion, is where he talks of Mr. Pitt's 
„ever wiſhing to attain and preſerve power by 
* any facrifice, or any means. Had this charge 
the leaſt foundation either in likelihood or fact, 
| I dare ſay the public would have been long ſince 
„ * Tnformedof the grounds upon which it was built: 
t. the numberleſs writers who, upon Mr. Pitt's re- 
ſignation, took up the pen againſt him, and whe 
were ſuppoſed to be made perfectly acquainted 
with every thing that could depreciate him in 
the opinion of the public, never inſinuated that 
he was turned out of office by the power of 
Fas favourite, or even af n hinted that he 


had 


% 


had off 
vation f On the contrary, the tor- 
rent of are was directed in quite a 
contrary courſe. They never exclaimed againſt 
his meanneſs, but his pride; and ſo far from 
telling us of his inclination to temporize, they 
continually ſtunn'd us with his inſolence and 
ambition, in preſuming perpetually to guide. 
Which therefore ſhall we believe, the charge of 


preſumption, or the charge of ſervility? And 


Which ſhall we credit, the writers who talk about 
the ungovernable obſtinacy, or the ſlaviſh duc- 
tility of his temper? It is impoſſible he ſhould. 
both refuſe his place, and ſolicit it; and it is no 
way likely, from lord Bute s ſubſequent conduct, 
that he would have diſplaced Mr. Pitt, had Mr. 
Pitt been, in the very decent language of our 
author, ever wiſhing | to attain. power by any 
ſacrifice, or any means.” In the name of won- 
der, if. the Great Commoner. was capable of be- 
coming ſuch an infamous tool, for the ſake of 
preſerving his place, what could poſſibly induce 
him to give it up If it was worth lord Bute's 
while to come up to his price now, it was worth 


his lordſhip's while then, to have gratified his, 


avarice or ambition; and he would ſcarcely have 
expoſed himſelf to ſuch a load of univerſal ob- 
loquy, out of a particular averſion to the man, 
if he had found the ſtateſman ſo tractable to all 
his wiſhes as he is repreſented by the ingenious 
performance in diſpute. To reconcile, as far 
as he can, the manifeſt contradiction of this 
unfortunate paſſage, he thus goes on in his very 
next paragraph: _ 

„When the favourite had gained the aſcen- 


* dancy, and had formed 0 incompatible 


= with 


We 


to 8 ke any ſacrifice for the prefers 
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ſuffer himſelf to be forced out of place, merely 


reſt of the kingdom; when e drawn 


the ſubſtance and the ſhadow of ſire 


cc 
= | noth like- 
* wiſe from the Great Commoner, and defeated 
* him alſo in his mighty deſign upon Spain; 
* then, even then, notwithſtanding this inſult, 
* and many others, ſuch was either his Juſt for 
te office, or his friendſhip for the favourite, 
* that he would have ſacrificed his haughty 
4 oer bearing ſpirit to a ſufferance of remains 
ing in office, and ſubmitted to a controur 
„ not only contradictory of all his former prin- 
et ciples, but infamous in the eyes of the pub- 
* lic: had it not been for the ſpirited and truly 
« partiotic reſentment of his moſt noble friend 
« and relation earl Temple, who, with a mag- 
* nanimity almoſt peculiar to himſelf, diſdained 


to wear the chains, or put on the livery of 


« fuch an incompetent ſtateſman, ſuch a con- 
«© temptible being; and at firſt ſtrongly urged, 
*.and at length rorceD the COMMONER into 
<« reſignation, which he accompanied with his 
<« own, to give an example of ſpirit and re- 
« ſiſtance to an uſurpation fo exceedingly dan- 
« gerous to both court and people.” net 

Here, gentle reader, we have another feat 


of Hocus-pocus,—Our author's arguments, like 
Sterling's Garden in the Clandeſtine Marriage, 


are crintum crankum, zig-zag, here and there, to 
and again; fo that we can never fee farther into 
his meaning than into the ſerpentine ſweeps of 
that money-loving citizen. —Yet, ſurely, it is a 
little odd that Mr. Pitt, who in the firſt quota- 
tion was ſo ready to make any ſacrifice for the 
pteſervation of his office, would in the ſecond 


to 


6 1 


to ad ye upon the author's own prin- 
ciples, ahd to-admit that Mr. Pitt's reſignation 
was entirely the reſult of lord Temple's advice 

yet, we find the reſignation, at any rate, totally 


repugnant to the poſitive aſſertion in regard to 


Mr. Pitt's everlaſting readineſs of making 4 
ſacrifice, rather than forego the advantages/of 
his place. Here, we ſee, that te-obh end, 


he could on the contrary ſacrifice the maſter-wiſh | 


of his heart, according to our author; and even 
break, in the moſt public manner, with the 
very favourite whom he was ſo tremblingly fear- 


ful of offending, rather than give the worthy 


lord, his brother-in-law, the leaſt foundation 
for complaint. What a pity is it, that lord 
Temple would not take example by the conduct 
of Mr. Pitt, and ſhew an equal degree of regard 
For the illuſtrious commoner. Private conver- 
ſations had not then been ſhamefully tortured in- 
to a thouſand time-ſerving forms; nor had the 
ſacred communications of inviolable ſecrecy been 
wire-drawn into meanings no leſs repugnant to 
truth, than ſhameful to generoſity. The galled 
horſe, however, will wince, and we muſt na- 
turally allow thoſe people to ſpeak a little, 
who feel a great deal. Mr. Fitt, not chooſing 
to employ the miſerable financier, who would 
deſtroy our colonies for a pepper-corn; and, 
nor caring any longer to ſupport his lordſhip's 
| Iitle-mindat reſentments, at the expence of his 
country, tis no wonder that the illuſtrious earl 


ſhould now ſquirt his impotent invectives, even 


at a friend, and a brother, who had ſo unpardon- 


ably prevented the gratification ' of his revenge. 


Unfortunately, however, he knows the great 
OY M © comimoner 


reſentments of lord Temple. 
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tives, and that none, but the very ana 
deed, will forbear to behold the proceeding 
contempt. But, I beg the reader's pardon for 
2 digreſſion of ſo little importance, and ſhall go 
on-with my examination of our accurate author. 
As, from the 16th to the 31ft page, the wri- 


ter's whole aim is to ſhew, that lord Bute was 


continually ſoliciting the return of this man to 
povernment, who would ſacrifice any thing for a 


2 place, and even, going in diſguiſe, at midnight, 
to his houſe, in order to effect that capital de- 


ſign, I ſhall proceed, at once, to the principles 
of the late change in the miniſtry, when Mr. 
Pitt thought proper to come in; the ſubſtance 
of the whole thirty-ſeven pages being already 
anſwered in my animadverſion on the paſſages, 
which I extracted immediately from the per- 


formance. In the thirty- ſeventh page the author 
comes to cloſe quarters, and I muſt, therefore, 


be pretty cautious how I manage my argument, 


for fear of being foiled by fo material a caſuiſt. 


We come now, (ſays our pampleteer) to 


“ this laft negotiation; the grand criterion by 


« which the diſintereſted, honeſt public will 
* judge of the Great Commoner's character, 
& affiſted in ſome meaſure, as they doubtleſs 


4 will be, by the ſeveral irrefutable facts already 


& related; many of which naturally lead, and 


tend to an explanation of this Great, and to 
the world, unexpected event. A negotiation 


e inſtituted by the Favourite, and carried on by 


the noble Lawyer lately removed from his own 


ie department to another high office in the ſtate, 
« and haſtened, too, by embracing of the firſt 
opportunity to ſcatter the feeds of diſcord in 
e . : the 


e Miniſters. 
„ conſulting lord Temple t. This year ano- 
ther method was taken, Mr. Pitt was firſt ap- 
plied to; and after that gentleman had a con- 
& ference firſt with the late lord Chancellor, anc 
& then with his M. lord Temple was ſent for, 
ho directly after his coming to town, waited 


< on his M. at Richmond. pi day Q July 16, 


1766) his lordſhip received a very affectionate 
4 letter from Mr. Pitt, then at North-End, 
* Hampftead, deſiring to ſee his lordſhip there, 
F © as his health would not permit him to come 
* to town, His lordſhip went, and Mr. Pitt 
- acquainted him, that his M. had been graci- 
< oully pleaſed to ſend for him to form an ad- 
& miniſtration; and as he thought his lordſhip 
< indiſpenſable, he deſired his M. to ſend for 
<& him, and to put him at the head of the Trea- 
fury; and that he himſelf would take the poſt 
of Privy Seal. The Commoner then pro- 
duced a lift of ſeveral perſons, which he ſaid 
be had fixed upon to go in with his lordſhip; 
and which he added was not to be altered. 
Lord Temple faid, that he had had the honour 
* of a conference with his M. at Richmond the 
«© evening before, and that he did not under- 
ſtand from what paſſed between them, that 
„ Mr. Pitt was to be ab/olute Maſter, and to 
c form every part of the adminiſtration; if he 
„had, he would not have given himſelf the 
trouble of coming to Mr. Pitt upon that ſub- 
_ < ject, being determined to come in upon an 
<< equality with Mr. Pitt, in caſe he was to oc» 
as vp the moſt reſponſible place under the 
+7 M 2 3 govern- 


* 


4] | 5 key | | 'pr . 
incapacity and weakneſs of the ſuppoſed 
The error laſt year had been in 
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42 4 government. And as Mr. Bike ad (choſen 
| & only A Sige-Place, without any ne 
* annexed to it, he ſhould inſiſt upon ſome 
* his friends being in the Cabinet Offices with 
& him, and in whom he could confide; which 
* he thought Mr. Pitt could have no objection 
21 to, as he muſt be ſenſible he could not come 
* in with honour, unleſs he had ſuch nomina- 
tion; nor did he deſire, but that Mr. Pitt 
& ſhould have his ſhare of the nomination of his 
© friends. And his lordſhip added, that he 
* made a ſacrifice of his brother, Mr. George 
& Grenville, who notwithſtanding his being en- 
& tirely out of place, and excluded from all 
& connection with the intended ſyſtem, would 
* nevertheleſs, ſupport the meaſures of their 
* adminiſtration: that it was his idea to conci- 
«late all parties, which was the ground that 
& had made Mr. Pitt's former adminiſtration ſo 
&* rcfpectable and. glorious, and to form upon 
25 the ſolid baſis of Union, an able and reſpon- 
& ble adminiſtration, to brace the relaxed 


„ finews of government, retrieve the honour o 


** the crown, and purſue the permanent intereſt 
of the public. But that if Mr. Pitt inſiſted 
5 upon a ſupe erjor dictation, and did not chuſe 
& to join in a plan deſigned for the reſtoration 
* of that Union, which at no time was ever ſo 
* neceſſary, he deſired the conference might be 
& broke off, and that Mr. Pitt would give him- 


„ ſelf no further trouble about him, for that he 
& would not fubmit to the propoſed condi. 
“ tions. 


« Mr. Pitt, 8 inſiſted upon continu- . 
* ing the conference; and aſked; who thoſe 
'B PROP were whom his lordſhip e for 

cc ome 


* ſome of e cabinet employments? His lord? | 
_ ©. ſhip aniwered, that one in particular, was a 
* noble lord of approved character, and known 
b abilities, who had laſt year refuſed the very 
office now offered to him [lord Temple} 
though preſſed to it in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
4 by the duke of Cumberland, and the duke of 
& Newcaſtle; and who being their common 
friend, he did not doubt Mr. Pitt himſelf had 
* incontemplation. This worthy and reſpect- 
* able perſon was lord Lyttelton. At the con- 
* cluſion of this ſentence, Mr. Pitt ſaid, Good 
* God, how can you compare him to the duke 


& Beſides, ſaid he, I have taken the privy ſeal, 
and he cannot have that. Lord Temple then 
mentioned the poſt of lord preſident: upon 


+ he had engaged the precedency: but ſays he, 


85 


: lord Temple immediately anſwered, that will 
v6 


never do; nor would he ſtain the bud of his 
adminiſtration with an accumulation of pen- 
ſions. It is true, Mr. Pitt vouchſafed to per- 
mit the noble lord to nominate his own board; 
but at the ſame time inſiſted, that if two per- 
* ſons of that board, (Thomas Townſhend, and 
George Onſlow, efqrs.) were turned out, they 
£ ſhould have a compenſation, i. 3 . 

«© Mr. Pitt next aſked, what perſon his lord- 
© ſhip had in his thoughts for ſecretary of ſtate? 
, His lordſhip anſwered, lord Gower, a man of 


great abilities, and whom he knew to be 


« equal to any Mr. Pitt had named, and of 
much greater alliance; and in whom he meant 

and hoped to unite and conciliate a great and 
"a x powerful 


of Grafton, lord Shelburne, and Mr. Conway? 


which Mr. Pitt ſaid, that could not be, for 
lord Lyttelton may have à penſion. To which 


no LO 


* 


| k ; * 5 i ; . 
powerful party, in order to Widen 
1 ſtrengthen tlie bottom of his admini 
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uniniſt ration, 
« and to vacate even the idea of oppoſition; 


4 thereby to reſtore unanimity in parkament, 


and confine every good man's attention to 
the real objects of his country's welfare. 
And his lordſhip added, that he had never 
<. imparted his deſign to lord Gower, nor did he 


know whether that noble lord would accept 
« 3 but mentioned it now, only as a com- 


henſive meaſure, to attain the great end 
wiſhed, of reſtoring mini, by a re- 


| % eisen of parties, that the buſineſs of the 


nation might go on without interruption, and 
become the only buſineſs of parliament. But 
5. Mr. Pitt rejected this pr evidently heal. 
65 ing as it appeared, by ſaying, that he had de- 
& termined Mr. Conway ſhould ſtay in his pre- 
* « Ont office, and that he had lord Shelburne to 
© propoſe for the other office, then held by the 
4 Gale of Richmond; ſo that there remained 
g room for lord Gower. This lord Temple 
+ ſaid, was coming to his firſt propoſition of 
* being fole and abſolute dictator, to which no 
* conſideration ſhould ever induce him to ſub- 
c mit, And therefore he inſiſted upon ending 
* the conference; which he did with ſaying, 
That if he had been firſt called upon by the 
K. he ſhould have conſulted Mr. Pitt's ho- 


E your, with regard to the arrangements of mi- 
4 niſters, and have given him an equal ſhare in 


* the nomination; and that he thought himſelf 
< ill treated by Mr. Pitt, in _ not ho. pri, 


SG the bke conduct. 


cue rhe mention he made of his name, 


_ ® Lord Temple afterwards wrote.to lord Gone, to ex 


o ; : * 8 
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The guſt point which the public have tb 


conſider on this occaſion is, the welfare of the 


kingdom; and therefore the queſtion. will na- 
turally be which of- the two was the moſt com- 
petent judge, or the moſt ſtrenuous friend of 
that welfare, lord Temple or Mr. Pitt. Lord 
Temple, though he has poſſeſſed ſome very 
conſiderable offices in the government, has 
never been remarkable for any aſtoniſhing ſhare 
of abilities; and till his reſignation with Mr. 
Pitt on the firſt acceſſion of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, he was looked upon merely as an inoffen- 
{ive good-natured nobleman, who had a very 
fine ſeat, and was always ready to indulge any 
body with a walk in his garden, or look at his 
Furniture; how he has ſuddenly commenced 


ſuch a ſtateſman as to be put in competition 
with Mr. Pitt, is what I am at a loſs to 


determine; but this I will take upon me to ſay, 
that had he not faſtened himſelf into Mr. Pitt's 
train, and acquired by his affinity ſuch an in- 


tereſt in the hiſtory of that great man, he 


might have crept out of life with as little notice 
as he crept in, and gone off with no other de- 
gree of credit than that of adding a ſingle 
unit to the bills of mortality, Had I an in- 
clination to gratify any malicious merrineſs of 
temper, I have here an opportunity of being 
extremely pleaſant with his lordſhip -I might 

call upon the pamphleteer to give me a ſingle 
inſtance in which this kingdom ever received 
any one benefit at his hands; I might aſk him 
in what thoſe wonderful qualifications conſiſt 
which render him a proper perſon to appoint 
half the great officers of the government; and 
I might afk if it was not even a ſtretch of Mr. 
5 85 Pitt's 
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Pitt's unremitting friendſhip and kgotherly af- 
fection to nominate this mighty man himſelf to 
a place of ſuch conſequence as the firſt ſeat of 
the treaſury; for my part I really think this 
one of Mr. Pitt's greateſt errors; and I do not 
know but ſome future writer may uſe it as an 
object of the ſevereſt animadverſion.” 
When the intelligent reader comes therefore 
to conſider the caſe coolly ; when he reflects 
that the greateſt luſtre of this nobleman's cha- 
racter proceeds from his baſking in the meri- 
dian blaze of Mr. Pitt's reputation; and when 
he in fact, recollects, that his being an earl, and 
poſſeſſing an ample eſtate, are the only advan- 
tages which he can boaſt above the common 
claſſes of men; I ſay. when the reader recollects 
all this, he will think with me that the noble lord 
nn diſpute had much more reaſon to be thankful 
that he himſelf was to be employed in ſo capi- 
tal an office, than cauſe to be offended at being 
denied the privilege of appointing any body 
elſe. Men of moderate abilities have no right 
to extraordinary indulgences; yet ſuch is the 
weakneſs of human nature, that inſtead of a 
modeſt conſciouſneſs of our incapacity we al- 
ways demand that regard which we receive en- 
tirely from the goodneſs of our friends, as a 
1 Juſtice due to our own merit; and ſet that 
Ei. down. as the reſult of our own intrinſic worth, 
BE which in fa& is the mere effect of their civility. 


| 13 8 So far therefore is Mr. Pitt to be cenſured for 
X SY refuſing lord Temple a liberty of nominating 
half the great officers, that lord Temple muſt 


in my mind entertain a very extraordinary 
opinion of himſelf before he could haye teme- 
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rity enough to think of requiring ſuch a nomi- 
| HE nation. 
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nation. 1 ry readily grant the e 5 


that had his lordſhip been a man of Mr. Pitt's 
abilities and conſideration in the ſtate, it would 
have been wrong to deny him any mark of defe- 
rence which was ſhewn that gentleman; but 


when he was not coming in, in conſequence of 


his own deſerts, but riſing entirely upon the 
weight of his brother- in- law's influence, it would 
be madneſs to ſtrip that brother-in-law of the 
juſtice which was due to his ſuperior worth, 
merely for the ſake of placing it in incompetent 
hands: what ſignifies mincing matters; the noble 
lord in queſtion, had proved his incompetency 
in the American Stamp-Act, and to mend the 
matter, was even making a merit of not ecoplo-. 
ing his brother Mr. G. G——, one of the moſt . 
unfortunate ſtateſmen that had ever been ſeen _ 
in this kingdom. His lordſhip of courſe was a 
pretty podge of merit; and to be ſure, nothing 
could be more judicious than to think of ſetting 
him in competition with the illuſtrious com- 
moner. 


E 
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Having thus replied to the pampleteer, in re- 


lation to the patron's demand of nominating half 
the great officers, I ſhall now conclude, with a 
general obſervation upon what he ſays in regard 


to lord Temple's propoſal, © being a healing 


% one, and EY to reconcile the differences ſo 
long and ſo unhappily ſubſiſting between the 
Wy great people of this kingdom.” The pamph- 
leteer tells us, that lord Temple, wanted to 
unite all parties, and had no diſlike whatſo- 
ever to any ſet of men.“ If this be the caſe, 


why did he r-tuſe joining with the adminiſtra- 


tion which i Pitt had nominated? The duke 
of Grafen urely a perſon of as much abili- 
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without any offence to lord Gower, was, at 
leaſt, a man of as much conſequence as his ord- 
hip. Of courſe therefore, the bottom of lord 
Temple's adminiſtration would have been as 
road with theſe two noblemen as with the earl ,, 
Gower and lord Lyttleton; ſo that, if it was the 
public intereſt by which lord Temple was actu- 
ated, he muſt have been greatly unmindful, or 
greatly ignorant of it, to inſiſt upon a partial ap- 
pointment of officers, *But the truth is, lord 
| Temple had for four or five years heard himſelf | 
_ conſtantly mentioned with Mr, Pitt, and through 
ſome unaccountable fatality, imagined himſelf 
a man of equal conſequence. Hence, though _ 
according to the pamphleteer, he bad no objettion 
to any party, and wanted to conciliate all, he would 
not come into government without chooſing his 
own ſet of men, and eſtabliſhing an oppoſition 
himſelf, by way of removing all oppoſition in 
every other quarter. Happily, however, Mr, 
Pitt, who was beſt acquainted with his lordſhip's. 
capacity, would not ſuffer ſo many principal 
employments to lie at his mercy. The public 
are highly obliged to him, and when they recol- 
lect who is at the Bead of the Treaſury now, L 
dare ſay, there are but very few who will feel 
any concern at lord Temple's refuſing to come 
in without a liberty of nominating to one half of 
the offices. Upon the whole, notwithſtanding © 
lord Temple's affected repugnance to the ear! 
of "Bute, that patriotic nobleman, we ſee, was 
ready to join what his pamphleteer ſtigmatizes 
; - as the favourite's party, if he could have ob- 
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tained but the diſpoſal of two or three places. ; 
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le was ready, our author ſays, very candidly} ; 
to join amy ſet of men; and ſo far from being 
deſirous to ſupport a party againſt the mighty 
object of his averſion lord Bute, he wanted to 
remove the very idea of parties, and was moſt 
- earneſtly ſolicitous to reconcile all. Admitting 
therefore, what has not yet. appeared, that Mr. 
Pitt has actually joined the earl of Bute, has 
he done more than what the incorruptible lord 


his brother-in-law (agreeable to the repreſenta- 


tion of his own deſpicable eulogiſt,) was eagerly - 
inclined to do, though he now exclaims ſo ve- 
mently againſt Mr. Pitt on that very account, 
and mentions his behaviour as 'a moſt infamous 

inſtance of ambition and yenality! 1 
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